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From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. WILLIAM MYLES: 
BY THE REV. JOHN BEECHAM. 


A GENERATION has passed away since Mr. Wesley closed his 
career. As the distant shore fades on the view of the voyager, till 
nothing remains save a few lowering land-marks, which soon also 
successively disappear, so original Methodism is now seen to recede 
in the distance of time. A few individuals only remain, who stand 
out in the view of the present generation, as so many time-marks 
of the age in which the founder of Methodism flourished. These 
too are rapidly passing away ; and soon all that will remain of early 
Methodism will be its history, and its effects. The subject of the 
following memoir was one of those individuals who have continued 
as so many memorials of the Wesleyan age. 

The Rev. William Myles was a native of Ireland. He was 
born in the city of Limerick, in the province of Munster, July 9, 
1756. His early ancestors were English, who settled in Ireland 
during one of the most stormy periods of our national history. 
After the death of the unfortunate Charles I, when the new govern- 
ment had acquired some degree of consistency, Cromwell was sent 
over to Ireland, at the head of a well-disciplined army, to chastise 
the Roman Catholics, who had executed, to an awful extent, their 
project of exterminating the Protestants. The most decided suc- 
cess attended his arms. Multitudes perished by the sword; great 
numbers were transported by the conqueror into foreign countries ; 
and all the remaining native population of certain provinces, of 
which Munster was one, was removed by him into the most deso- 
late parts of the island. It was on that occasion that the ancestors 
of Mr. Myles went over to Ireland. In what capacity they attended 
his [Cromwell’s] army, is not known; but at the termination of 
the war, they remained behind in Limerick. The lands of the 
dispossessed Catholics were disposed of among the soldiers, and 
others who had been attached to the army ; and it is most probable 
that the ancestors of Mr. Myles settled on one of those estates. 

The greatest honor which ancestry can transmit to an individual 


is the lustre reflected from piety. Of this honor Mr. Myles was 
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not devoid. He makes mention of some of his ancestors, who, 
having adorned their Christian profession by a holy life, ‘died in 
the Lord ;’ and of others who suffered great hardships and perse- 
cution for the Protestant cause, during the reign of James II. That 
monarch, in seeking to effect the reconciliation of his kingdom to 
the Romish Church, was obliged to proceed in this country with 
some degree of caution ; but in Ireland he soon began to act with- 
out any disguise. The Catholics were raised to power, and the 
Protestants were stripped of authority, and treated with cruelty ; 
even the blood-thirsty banditti were let loose upon them. So 
alarming did the state of things become, that the Protestants appre- 
hended the renewal of the system of general massacre, and many, 
inspired with fear, forsook the country. In this persecution, the 
grandfather of Mr. Myles and his family were exposed to great 
danger and suffering. Mr. Myles mentions, particularly, one of 
their children, who was hid by his nurse under a bush, to preserve 
him from the fury of the Catholics; and another of his relatives, 
whom the Catholics seized, and were proceeding to hang, on 
account of his Protestantism ; but just at the critical moment, as 
they were drawing away the cart from under him, one of their 
priests, who had been under obligation to the family, so far relented, 
that he interposed and saved his life. : 

The father of Mr. Myles was a man of strict integrity and ex- 
emplary conduct, and died happy in God, at an advanced age. 
His mother was one of the first Methodists in Ireland. Methodism 
was introduced into Limerick so early as the year 1749; and she 
was awakened to a sense of the importance of religion, under one 
of the first sermons which Mr. Thomas Williams preached there. 
On his second visit he formed a society, af which she was one. 
She soon obtained a sense of the divine favor ; and from that time 
to her death,—a period of sixty-five years,—she adorned her 
Christian profession by a constant practical exhibition of genuine 
piety. There are two particulars which deserve to be mentioned 
in her praise, and proposed as an example to modern Methodists : 
—During her long-Methodistical life, she never was absent from 
her class, except when confined at home by affliction; nor ever 
pan to receive her quarterly ticket from the preacher’s own 

ands. 

By this excellent mother Mr. Myles was trained up in the fear 
of the Lord. From their very infancy, she was accustomed to 
take her children regularly to the means of grace. With constant 
parental solicitude she watched over their tender years, and labour- 
ed with unceasing assiduity, and earnest prayer for the divine bless- 
ing, to instil into their opening minds the first principles of religion. 
Nor were her pious endeavours unavailing: Mr. Myles became 
very early the subject of gracious impressions, and retained a relish 
for divine things until he was twelve years of age; when he was 
corrupted by bad example. He then lost all inclination for the 
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ordinances of God’s house ; he profaned the Sabbath, and entirely 
left off prayer. He went on for a few years in a course of levity 
and youthful indulgence, to the great grief and trouble of his pa- 
rents, until he was awakened to a sense of his sinfulness and dan- 
ger, by a sermon which he heard Mr. Wesley preach, on his visit 
to Limerick, in the year 1773. He immediately began to meet in 
class; but owing to an injudicious visit of some weeks among 
worldly relatives, his thorough conversion to God was delayed for 
some time. The account which he gives of that event is highly 
satisfactory. He had been powerfully affected under the preaching 
of Mr. Wrigley. He participated, the following Sunday, in the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He approached the table with 
great agitation; and having communicated, this passage of Scrip- 
ture occurred to his mind, ‘ He that believeth shall be saved.’ ‘My 
heart,’ says he, ‘believed the declaration: instantly I was filled 
with light; guilt vanished away, and peace and love overflowed 
my heart. I was brought from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. I was enabled to commit my body 
— soul to him, in sure and certain confidence of his love and 
avor.’ 

From this period we recognise in the experience of Mr. Myles 
the experience of the true Christian. He devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the cultivation of personal religion, and aimed at recom- 
mending it to others by a faithful expression of it in his own life. 
At length his mind became so impressed with the condition of his 
sinful fellow creatures, that he began to entertain the thought of 
preaching the Gospel; and the persuasion that he should have to 
engage in that sacred work grew so strong, that he set apart a day 
for fasting and prayer, that God might make known to him his 
will, and Jead him in the way he should go. That he might be 
free from interruption, he retired to a sequestered spot by the side 
of a river, and there spent the day alone with God. It was not in 
vain that he thus sought for direction. ‘The Lord showed him (to 
use his own expression) that it was his will that he should preach 
the Gospel; and that nothing but his own unfaithfulness could de- 
feat the counsel of God respecting him. He was at the same time 
comforted by the consideration, that so long as he continued to live 
a life of watchfulness, and faith, and prayer, that gracious God, who 
had hitherto preserved him, would continue to strengthen him 
against the temptations to which his youthful mind was exposed, 
and would enable him to maintain his integrity. 

It has ever been held by the judicious as a sound maxim, that 
where the Head of the Church calls a person to the work of the 
ministry, he will make plain his providential way, enabling him to 
obey the heavenly call. This was exemplified in the case of Mr. 
Myles. From the time that he was convinced that it was his duty 
to preach the Gospel, he became more diligent in visiting the sick, 
and praying with them ; and when any of the friends or neighbours 
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of the sick person were present, he faithfully exhorted them to flee 
from the wrath to come. In this employment his own soul was 
much blessed, and several instances occurred in which his exhorta- 
tions were instrumental in the conversion of those to whom they 
were addressed. The superintendent of the circuit, hearing of his 
diligence and usefulness in this work of mercy, and having obtain- 
ed, by inquiry from those who best knew him, the most satisfactory 
evidence of his piety and unblemished life, encouraged him to pro- 
ceed. During the following year, another preacher being wanted 
in the circuit, Mr. Wesley appointed Mr. Myles, who thus com- 
menced his itinerant labours in his own native place. 

The entrance of Mr. Myles on the regular work of the ministry 
was auspicious. He was blessed in his own soul, and rendered a 
blessing to the people. Mr. Wesley visited the circuit a short time 
previous to the following conference, 1778, and makes favorable 
mention in his Journal of the state of the work in it; and he was 
so pleased with Mr. Myles, on this visit, that he invited him to 
attend the conference to be held that year in Dublin. He accord- 
ingly went; and his mode of travelling there proved that he had 
some of those physical qualities, which the circumstances of early 
Methodism rendered so necessary for the preachers. Although 
the distance was ninety-three Irish miles, [equal to one hundred 
and eighteen and a third English,] he performed it on foot. The 
conversations which he heard, and the preaching he attended, were 
the means of impressing him more deeply with the importance of 
the sacred work, and of confirming his pious resolutions. He was 
appointed to labour the following year at Castlebar; from that 
place he removed to the Lisburn circuit ; and at the following con- 
ference was appointed to Cork; and trom thence, at the end of 
the year, he removed to Belfast, to which circuit he was sent as 
assistant. In that account of his early life and ministerial labours 
which Mr. Myles published in successive numbers of the Methodist 
Magazine for 1797, he records some signal providential deliver- 
ances, which he experienced, from the hands of perseeuting men ; 
and how he was_led by circumstances to study with particular 
attention the Popish and Calvinian controversies. It may suffice 
to remark, on this first period of his public career, that while he 
laboured to advance in personal holiness, and to win souls to Christ, 
he lost no opportunity of cultivating his talents, and inereasing that 
stock of knowledge, which is requisite to constitute ‘a wise mas- 
ter-builder.” He followed the Apostle’s direction to Timothy, 
‘Give attendance to reading.’ Among those works by which his 
views of divine truth were enlarged, and his desires after a higher 
degree of Christian purity were quickened, he mentions, espeeially, 
Mr. Wesley’s Christian Library ; a collection of the choicest pieces 
of practical divinity to be found in the English language, published 
in an abridged form. The admirable tact of Mr. Wesley, in 
selecting what was truly valuable in an author from that whieh 
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was extraneous, or irrelevant to the main subject, is displayed in 
this work to great advantage. The committee of the Methodist 
Book Room, actuated by a laudable desire to promote a taste for 
the solid and substantial in sacred literature, and to lead the pre- 
sent generation to an acquaintance with a class of divines, who 
rank among the brightest ornaments that the Christian church has 
ever produced, have within a few years republished the Christian 
‘Library, in thirty octavo volumes. To the youthful minister of the 
Gospel, this publication is invaluable. By means of it, he may 
early acquire that general acquaintance with English divinity, 
which cannot fail, under the blessing of God, to have a happy 
influence on his own heart, and to contribute to the formation of 
his style of preaching: he will learn to combine in his sermons 
manliness, and Scriptural fulness, and spirituality, with a modern 
and more popular arrangement. And the general acquaintance 
which the Christian Library will afford him with those ‘ giants’ of 
former days, will facilitate his study of the authors themselves, in 
their original form and dress, when he shall be able to procure 
their works. 

In the month of June, 1782, a conference was held in Dublin. 
Mr. Wesley was not present, but Dr. Coke presided. Mr. Myles, 
who had now travelled five years, was admitted into full connection 
at this conference, and received the usual mark of acknowledg- 
ment,—the large Minutes, with a suitable inscription, and signed 
by the Doctor’s own hand. There had not been a conference 
in Ireland during the space of four years. The number of circuits 
remained the same, namely, fourteen; but there had been in that 
interval an increase to the societies of one thousand two hundred 
members, making the total number of Methodists in Ireland six 
thousand five hundred. Mr. Myles records a brief account of the 
proceedings of this conterence. Among other things, the Doctor 
read the Minutes, and enforced on the preachers the necessity of 
maintaining them, which they engaged to do; and it was agreed 
that thenceforward a yearly conference should be held in Dublin. 

Mr. Myles now quitted his native land. He had requested Mr. 
Wesley that he might labour in England; and his request being 
acceded to, he embarked, when the conference was over, for Liver- 
pool, in company with Dr. Coke and others of the preachers. He 
attended the conference in London ; and records the encourage- 
ment to persevere in the way of truth and holiness which he de- 
rived from the spirit and conversation of the preachers, and espe- 
cially of the two Wesleys. At this conference, he was appointed 
to the Macclesfield cireuit, and set off to it with a full determination 
to employ all his time and talents in calling sinners to repentance. 
Before leaving this circuit, he entered into the marriage state with 
Miss Charlotte Stevenson, of Burslem. The following year he 
laboured in the Nottingham circuit. His attendance at the Leeds 
conference, in 1784, was greatly blessed to his soul. He had there 
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the privilege of hearing that eminent minister of Christ, the Rev. 
John Fletcher, of Madeley: his sermon was of signal benefit to 
him. ‘While I heard him,’ he observes, ‘ preach on the Sun- 
day preceding the conference, on the history of the prophet who 
prophesied before the altar of Bethel, my soul was filled with 
divine peace and power, in a greater measure than I had ever ex- 
perienced.’? He was appointed to the Leicester circuit. At the 
following conference, he was proposed to return thither; but on 
his objecting to go back, Mr. Wesley changed his appointment for 
St. Austle, in Cornwall; from which place he removed, the fol- 
lowing year, 1786, to the Plymouth Dock circuit. 

The period of Mr. Myles’s appointment to this circuit was an 
important epoch in the history of Methodism. Two years before, 
Mr. Wesley had consecrated Dr. Coke a bishop,* and had sent 
him, accompanied by certain preachers, whom he ordained as 
presbyters, to America, to form the Methodist societies in that 
country into an Episcopal Church. The year immediately pre- 
ceding he had ordained three others of his preachers presbyters, 
and sent them to Scotland, to administer the sacraments, and, as 
Mr. Myles states, to introduce into the societies there the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Prayer Book was not, however, much in 
accordance with the taste of the Scotch; but they welcomed the 
introduction of the sacraments. ‘This year,’ says Mr. Myles, ‘the 
Common Prayer Book was to be introduced into several societies 
in England, (under certain restrictions,) of which Plymouth Dock 
was one.” The remarks which Mr. Myles makes on those pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Wesley are important, as they afford a view of the 
judgment which was passed on them by the contemporaries of that 
great man. ‘I would here observe,’ says he, ‘though Mr. Wesley 
was led by the best of motives to act in this manner, yet it had so 
much the appearance of forming the Methodists into a distinct 
body, and was so contrary to his former declarations, both in the 
pulpit and from the press, that he would never leave the Church, 
nor be the leader of a sect, that several of his friends objected to 
it; and it laid a foundation for jealousies, which agitated the socie- 
ties for several years.’ 

The opinion which was thus entertained respecting Mr. Wes- 
ley’s conduct, even by some who were his friends, forms a striking 
contrast with the judgment expressed by certain modern advocates 
of the Establishment. Mr. Wesley’s churchmanship has been their 
favorite topic ; while they have raised an outcry against the con- 
ference, as though it were wholly chargeable with that separation 
which subsists between Methodism and the Church. That Mr. 
Wesley had an ardent affection for the Church is unquestionable ; 
but to argue, as though his conduct in originating Methodism was 
canonical, and that Methodism, even in its original form, was in a 


* Mr, Wesley himself designated him a ‘Superintendent.’ 
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state of strict oneness with the Establishment, evinces a great 
want of acquaintance with the subject. There are two conelu- 
sions which inevitably result from examining the question in the 
steady light of history. The first is, that there was an important 
distinction between primitive Methodism and the Church. Mr. 
Wesley associated with himself lay preachers, who were neither 
ordained nor controlled by any bishop: they preached in private 
houses, and in chapels which were not consecrated, according to 
the form of the Church of England: the people were formed into 
regular societies, which Mr. Wesley, with the preachers, governed 
by a discipline of which the Establishment knew nothing; and 
never would Mr. Wesley consent to relinquish to its ministers, 
however pious and laborious, the management of the Methodist 
societies in their respective parishes. Methodism originated in a 
sort of canonical irregularity; and in its earliest, simplest form, it 
was impressed with such a character of distinctiveness as was suf- 
ficient to show, that, although attached to the Church, it was not, 
in the strict sense of the expression, one with the Church. 

The second conclusion to which a correct acquaintance with 
the history of Methodism leads, is, that the imcreased distance, 
which is now perceptible between Methodism and the Church, has 
naturally resulted from the operation of the principle on which Mr. 
Wesley ever acted. The difference between modern and early 
Methodism consists in modern Methodism having service in church 
hours, and the sacraments in its own chapels, which early Me- 
thodism disallowed. But these alterations were made by Mr. 
Wesley himself; he it was who introduced preaching in church 
hours ; he introduced the Liturgy into the chapels; and he also 
brought in the sacraments, and even allowed preachers to assist in 
their administration who had not received ‘imposition of hands, an 
instance of which we shall have shortly to notice.* Every one, 
then, of those characteristic features of modern Methodism was 
implanted by Mr. Wesley’s own hand. All that the conference 
have done, in these respects, since his death, amounts to their 
having made thé changes, which he himself commenced, more 
general ; and in doing this, they acted on the principle which regu- 
lated his whole conduct, and under the influence of which he intro- 
duced the alterations in question. 

The principle which guided Mr. Wesley in his publie eareer 
may be regarded as twofold. He acted with a determination to 
adhere to the Church. This arose from his being sincerely attached 
to its forms and institutions, and from a firm persuasion that he 


* In the British Wesleyan Methodist Connection, admission of preachers into 
full connection is recognised as a virtual ordination of them to the full work of the 
ministry. It is of such preachers, thus admitted, and thus ordained, that the bio- 
grapher of Mr. Myles here speaks, as will appear from what he subsequently says 
in this memoir. The laying on of hands he also afterward distinctly admits is a 
‘Scriptural accompaniment of ordination. —Amer. Epit. 
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wases pecially designated by Providence to revive Scriptural reli- 
gion within her pale.. The strong declarations in which Mr. Wes- 
ley, to a late period of his life, expressed his resolution not to leave 
the Church, are not, however, to be understood in that strict and 
unqualified sense in which some have aypeared disposed to regard 
them. They must be received with some latitude. We have already 
seen that every step which Mr. Wesley took in originating Me- 
thodism, must necessarily be regarded, by.the rigid and unbending 
Churchman, as departing, in a sense, from the Church; and Mr, 
Wesley could not, therefore, by any thing which he said, intend to 
convey the idea, that he and the Methodists would not withdraw 
from the Church im any degree. We cannot consistently affix to 
his expressions of attachment to the Church a higher meaning than 
that he was determined that Methodism should remain as closely 
allied to the Church, and hold as intimate a communion with it, 
as the higher principle which governed him would possibly admit. 
But what was that higher principle, which thus counteracted and 
subordinated to itself his principle of affection for the Establish- 
ment? It was a fixed and unwavering resolution, in all his endea- 
vours to do good, to follow the leadings of Providence. This was 
his predominating principle. Whenever he was so circumstanced, 
that he could see no other alternative left for him than to sacrifice 
his usefulness, or infringe on canonical rule, he chose the latter. 
However strong was his attachment to the Church of England, 
stronger still was his sense of the duty which he owed to the great 
Head of the church universal; and wherever the providence of 
his Divine Master led the way, he, the devoted servant, with un- 
faltering step, was seen to follow. Still, however, at those times 
when the latter principle exerted its greatest influence upon him,— 
when introducing those measures which were most calculated to 
increase the distinction between Methodism and the Church,—he 
acted under the impression that he was advancing the real inter- 
ests of the Church. Notwithstanding he was led to adopt a course 
very different from that which his own views and attachments 
would have marked out for him, he persuaded himself that it would 
ultimately appear he had not mistaken his particular call ; but that 
Methodism would prove the means of reviving religion in the Esta- 
blished Church. We may remark, in passing, that Methodism owes, 
under Heaven, its existence and character to the joint operation 
of those two leading motives by which Mr. Wesley was governed. 
Had he, in his endeavours after usefulness, been directed exclu- 
sively by his attachment to the Church, his usefulness would have 
been confined within the limits prescribed by canonical rule, and 
thus Methodism would never have had a being ; and, on the other 
hand, had he not been ardently attached to the Church, he might 
have speedily renounced it altogether, and have originated a system 
entirely dissimilar to it in character. Neither, however, of these 
is the result. Methodism was brought into existence ; and by the 
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constant modifying influence of his principle of affection for the 
Church, it was formed in a similar mould. Methodism, now in @ 
state of maturity, exhibits none of the ancient well known charace 
ters of strict dissent, but possesses a form and character homoge- 
neous with the Church. Though independent of the Church, it 
assumes no attitude of hostility against it, but cherishes a kindly 
feeling for the parent from which it sprung. 

On entering on his new circuit, Plymouth Dock, Mr. Myles had, 
according to the regulation which we have referred to, to introduce 
the Liturgy there. He did this in concurrence with the trustees ; 
but he encountered much opposition from some other persons in 
office, who endeavoured to create prejudice against him in the so- 
ciety. To his sensitive mind, this unkind treatment was very dis- 
tressing ; but satisfied that he had acted according to the rules and 
usages of Methodism, and the direction of Mr. Wesley, he com- 
mitted his cause to the Lord, who vindicated his injured and afflict- 
ed servant, by owning his ministerial labours in a very remarkable 
manner. On this Mr. Myles himself, through modesty, does not 
enlarge ; but Mr. Wesley, whom he mentions as visiting them 
toward the following spring, bears ample testimony to the fact, in 
the account which he records of the gracious state in which he 
found the society, notwithstanding the unchristian endeavours which 
had been made to inflame it against Mr. Myles. Speaking of Ply- 
mouth Dock, under date of February 27, 1787, Mr. Wesley says, 
‘1 had the satisfaction to find the society here ina more flourishing 
state than ever. Notwithstanding all the pains that have been 
taken, and all the art that has been used, to tear them asunder, 
they cleave close together ; and consequently increase in number 
as well as strength.” Wednesday, 28, he says, ‘We went over to 
Plymouth, and found the society doubled since I was here before ; 
and they are both more loving than they were then, and more 
earnest to save their souls.” Sunday, Mareh 4, he adds, ‘I began 
the service at half an hour past nine, and coneluded it before one. 
I suppose such a number of communicants were never seen before 
at Plymouth Dock; but there was no disorder or hurry at all. 
There was more difficulty in the evening : the throng was so great, 
that it was impossible for me to get through them to the pulpit ; so 
at length they made shift to lift me over the seats. Again God 
spoke in his word, I believe to all that could get in; but some 
could not, and were constrained to go away. Monday, 5.—The 
house was well filled again, both above and below ; and, after a 
solemn parting, we took coach at six, leaving such a flame behind 
us as was never kindled here before. God grant it may never be 
put out !? While this good work, which Mr. Wesley founded, and 
was the means of advancing, was going on, Mr. Myles says, ‘ 
was in continual hot water among the people ;’ and he coneludes 
with an observation, which affords us a glance at the elevated prin- 
ciples from which he acted, at the same time that it administers 
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consolation to every faithful minister in similar circumstances : 
‘Peace,’ he says, ‘is a desirable thing ; but if a minister cannot 
have it among a people, but at the expense of his conscience, and 
the neglect of his duty, his attending to both, though it exposes 
him to reproach, will not prevent the Lord from blessing his labours 
in a remarkable manner.’ To refer again to the question of Me- 
thodism and the Church. In these quotations we have a case in 
point: here is the Liturgy; here is service in church hours; Mr. 
Wesley commencing on the Sunday forenoon, at half past nine, 
and continuing till near one; and here is the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, spoken of as of long standing in that place, and 
administered to overflowing numbers. How much farther removed 
from the Church is modern Methodism, than was Plymouth Dock 
Methodism, in the days of Mr. Wesley himself ? 

While Mr. Myles was at Plymouth Dock, in the spring of 1787, 
the first convicts were sent from that port to Botany Bay. Feeling 
interested in the spiritual welfare of these unhappy men, who had 
subjected themselves to banishment from their native country, Mr. 
Myles, on the Sunday before they embarked, appealed to the con- 
gregation in their behalf, and readily obtamed from their sympathy 
a number of Bibles and Testaments, which were intrusted, for the 
benefit of the convicts, to the care of a corporal and two privates 
of the marines, members of the Methodist society ; and on the 
morning of their embarkation he met with them, and commended 
them to God in prayer. One of the characteristic features of the 
present age is, the general attention which is paid to the religious 
and moral improvement of seafaring men; and in this work of 
mercy, also, Methodism took the lead. Mr. Myles makes mention 
of the prayer meetings which they held on board of the hulks at 
Plymouth Dock, and of there being many sailors who walked in 
the fear of the Lord. 

At the close of the year, Mr. Myles had outlived all opposition ; 
and the friends wrote to the conference, requesting his re-appoint- 
ment to the circuit. He set off to the conference at Manchester, 
expecting to return to them; but as he was on the road, he. re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Wesley himself, telling him that he must 
go to Dublin. He felt some disappointment ; but, after considering 
the subject, he determined to offer no objection ; and, accordingly, 
when the conference was over, he proceeded with Mrs. Myles, 
who had now joined him, to the capital of his native country. In 
this circuit he spent two years in great peace and comfort. In the 
course of the second year, Mr. Wesley paid his last visit to Dublin; 
and the account which Mr. Myles has left of it is too interesting to 
be omitted:—‘On Sunday morning, March 29, 1789, at nine 
o’clock, Mr. Wesley landed in Dublin for the last time. He had 
been twenty-nine hours on the sea, during which time he had been 
very ill; indeed so much so, that he consequently was not able to 
go through the labours of the day without some assistance. The 
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congregation was assembled, and very large ; he therefore request- 
ed me to read prayers for him, after which he preached. Having 
the Lord’s Supper to administer to about five hundred persons, he 
desired me to assist him by giving the cup to the people. I obeyed 
him, though with some degree of reluctance, knowing the preju- 
dices of some. of our own people. We had avery solemn meeting ; 
the Lord was with us in a very remarkable manner: he crowned 
his ordinance with his presence, and we departed giving glory to 
God. During this visit, Mr. Wesley met with very great respect 
and attention from several persons of rank in Dublin and its envi- 
rons: the Earl of Moira was among the number. Indeed I never 
saw him treated with more respect, by those that were not im his 
own society, than he was at that time. They seemed to think it 
was a blessing to have Mr. Wesley under their roof; and he, in 
return for their kindness to him, strove to make his visits not only 
pleasing but profitable to those that were present on those occa- 
sions ; laying himself out, if possible, to do them good, and leave a 
blessing behind him. I believe many, if not all, had reason to say 
of each of these opportunities, that it was good for them to be there. 
Such a blessed unction attended his conversation at this time, that 
for myself I could say, it did my heart good to sit and listen to his 
conversation. Lord, make me thankful. Amen.’ When we re- 
collect that this was within two years of Mr. Wesley’s death, we 
are forcibly struck with the contrast between the close and the 
commencement of his career. When he entered on his elevated 
course of usefulness, he was viewed with suspicion ; reproaches 
were heaped on him ; persecution followed him. But one of the 
high recompenses vouchsafed to him by his Divine Master was, 
that he was permitted to live to make himself understood in the 
world ; to prove the purity of his motives, and to compel the more 
generous even of his adversaries, however they might still disap- 
prove of some of his measures, thus greatly to esteem him. Tem- 
pestuous and lowering had been the day of this great luminary, but 
calmly resplendent was the glory of his setting beams. A partial 
shade only was seen by some to rest on his character, when he 
was viewed through the medium of those proceedings which ren- 
dered more visible the line of distinction between Methodism and 
the Church. And those measures were, after all, the cause of 
great uneasiness to several minds. Even the peaceful scene in 
Dublin was partly disturbed by this feeling ; for a letter appeared 
in one of the leading journals, stating that Mr. Myles, ‘a layman,’ 
had assisted in giving the Lord’s Supper ; and arguing from thence 
the danger to which the Church was exposed. : 

The preceding account possesses additional interest from the 
indication which it affords of the light in which Mr. Wesley viewed 
his preachers. Mr. Myles was not one of those preachers whom 
Mr. Wesley had set apart by the imposition of hands; and yet he 
is seen assisting in the administration of the sacrament. And this 
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was not a solitary instance. I have it in my power to os 
others of the same kind,—of preachers on whom hands had not 
been laid, joining with Mr. Wesley to administer the solemn ordi- 
nance. Now, how could Mr. Wesley have allowed of this, if he 
had not regarded his preachers as possessed of the true ministerial 
character, and their being received into full connection as a sub- 
stantially Scriptural ordination of them to the full work of the 
ministry ?- His imposing hands on some of the preachers was not, I 
presume, so much to confer on them additional ministerial autho- 
rity, as to meet the existing prejudice in favor of this Scriptural 
accompaniment of ordination, and to obviate, as far as possible, the 
objection against the administration of the sacrament by the preach- 
ers, where it might be necessary to give it in our own chapels. 

Mr. Wesley prolonged his last visit to Ireland, a visit highly grati- 
fying to him, in general, three months. In a few days after the 
close of the conference in Dublin, Mr. Myles embarked with him 
for Park Gate. They were about forty-eight hours on the water, 
much of which time was occupied by the party in singing hymns ; 
and on the evening of the second day, Mr. Wesley, ever ‘instant in 
season,—out of season,’ took his stand on the deck, and preached 
to the passengers from, ‘It is appointed unto men once to die,’ 
and was heard by those present with visible emotion. Hav- 
ing landed, they proceeded to Chester. Mr. Myles’s labours in 
his native land had now come to a final close ; and he devoted the 
day which he spent in Chester to a solemn review of his life. The 
sincerity of the servant of God, and his solicitude to enjoy the 
undoubted approbation of his Divine Master, and the testimony of 
a good conscience, are never evinced more strikingly, than by his 
frequent withdrawing from the bustle of active life, and from the 
caresses of his friends, to submit, in secret with his God, his prin- 
ciples and his conduct to the test of rigorous, impartial examination. 
This was the frequent practice of Mr. Myles; and the record of 
his views and feelings on this occasion, exhibits that simplicity and 
humility by which he was so eminently characterized. 

At the following conference, held at Leeds, he was appointed to 
Liverpool, and entered on his new sphere of labour in the true 
spirit of his work, ‘ with a mind,’ to use his own words, ‘ devoted 
_to God and his Gospel.’ Soon after his arrival, he experienced a 
painful bereavement in the death of Mrs. Myles, who lost her life 
by a distressing accident. He had, however, in his afiliction, the 
consolation of witnessing the prosperity of the work of God ; which 
advanced so much, that a division of the circuit became necessary 
before he left it; and Northwich being taken from it, was made a 
new circuit. As an instance of the prosperity of Methodism in 
Liverpool, at that time, Mr. Myles mentions that a second chapel 
was built in the town. In the spring of his last year in this circuit, 
1791, the death of Mr. Wesley took place; on whose will being 
made known, Mr. Myles found that he was appointed by Mr. 
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Wesley as one of the eight preachers who were to occupy the 
pulpit of the new chapel, London; and also one of the committee 
for appointing preachers for the new chapel in Bath. 

In the spring of 1791, Mr. Myles entered into a second mar- 
riage, with Miss Sarah. Moore, which proved a union singularly 
felicitous. At the conference he was appointed to Stockport, where 
he remained two years. This was a period of great political 
excitement.. A revolutionary spirit had gone abroad, producing 
discontent and insubordination. The conduct of Mr. Myles, in 
reference to the state of things, was regulated according to the true 
model of the Christian minister. He did not desecrate the pulpit, 
by making it the place for discussing political questions—measures 
of government; nor did he, through fear of being charged with 
preaching politics, shrink from insisting on that important part of 
Christian morality which relates to obedience to rulers. He fear- 
lessly discharged his duty ; and while he taught that men should 
‘fear God,’ ‘he enjoined on them likewise to ‘ honor the king.’ 
At the expiration of his time he left the circuit, grateful to God, 
who had enabled him to maintain his integrity in such an arduous 
situation, and who had crowned his labours, in general, with suc- 
cess. From Stockport he removed to Oldham, where he spent a 
happy year, at the end of which he removed to Wakefield. The 
comfortable circumstances in which he found himself there, afford- 
ed him an opportunity of submitting his religious principles, and 
the doctrines which he had been preaching for now nearly twenty 
years, to a calm and impartial review ; the result of which was, 
his being more deeply convinced than ever, that he had not been 
deluding himself, and others, with ‘ cunningly devised fables,’ but 
that he had been embracing and maintaining the truths of God. 

At the conference in 1796, Mr. Myles was appointed to Leeds, 
as second preacher ; Mr. Benson being the superintendent. The 
society there was agitated with questions respecting the sacrament, 
and our discipline in general; and he found it necessary to follow 
the advice —_ Mr. Benson gave him, ‘ to guard against a party 
spirit.’ Notwifhstanding these discussions, ‘he enjoyed great spi- 
ritual prosperity. Speaking of the benefit which he especially 
derived from the select band, he says, ‘My soul thirsted for all 
the fulness of God: here I found my faith, hope, and love in- 
crease.’ In the course of the year he was thrown from his horse, 
and had his arm broken by the fall. Knowing that nothing hap- 
pens to ‘the children of God? by chance, he regarded this dispen- 
sation as the appointment of his heavenly Father, and sought a 
sanctified improvement of it. He thus expresses himself on the 
occasion :—‘ Blessed be God, my mind enjoyed great peace. At 
the same time I was deeply humbled before God. A sense of my 
unfaithfulness, uselessness, and foolishness, together with God’s 
laying me aside for a season, sunk me very low in my own esteem. 
On the other hand, the consideration that it might be worse, that 
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I deserved more, together with the kindness of friends, encouraged 
me to trust in the Lord. This affliction led me nearer to God. “It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted.” For “before I was 
afflicted I went astray; but now I have kept thy word.”’ The 
memorable conference of 1797 was held in Leeds. Mr. Myles 
gave a statement of the result, very laconic, but sufficiently expres- 
sive of his own views: ‘A partial separation,’ he says, ‘took place, 
which I believe will be a means of purifying the body.’ He was 
appointed a second year to Leeds. His own language will best 
show what was the state of mind in which he commenced it. He 
writes, ‘ Blessed be God, my mind is as much devoted to his service 
as ever it was. I trust I am more established in his ways. I desire 
to be truly thankful for all the mercies I have received from him. 
I give him the praise for any good I have done ; and desire, from 
the bottom of my heart, to cry out, ‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.”’ The whole period of his appointment at Leeds was to him 
a season of prosperity. Under the date of April 25, 1798, he adds 
again, ‘Since last conference, the Lord has been very gracious £0 
me. I have seen more into the beauty and necessity of holiness, 
having had opportunity of conversing with some very good people ; 
and seeing their earnest spirit in prayer and supplication, the Lord 
made it a blessing to my soul. I caught a degree of their spirit, 
found much liberty in prayer, great earnestness in preaching, and 
felt much of the divine presence when exercising for God.” 

From Leeds he removed to Rochdale. At the end of two years 
he was appointed to superintend the Bristol circuit. Soon after 
his arrival, he was visited by Dr. Coke, accompanied by Mr. Brad- 
burn and two missionaries. They had a very solemn service at 
the ordination of the missionaries by the Doctor, who, after their 
departure, proceeded with his usual work of begging from door to 
door, for the support of the missions. It may not be uninteresting 
to record a specimen of the objections made against missionary 
undertakings, at that early period. Mr. Myles says, that they were 
told by some, ‘1. It was such an up-hill game, that it was not 
likely to meet with success. 2. It was only to make a living for 
the missionaries. 3. If it succeeded, the consequence would be, 
the negroes in the West Indies would rise up and kill all the white 
people, as they were a hundred to one. ‘The best answer to all 
these objections are facts, which prove the contrary.’ While in 
this circuit, Mr. Myles republished a few single sermons, and pro- 
posals for printing a third edition of his ‘Chronological History of 
the People called Methodists ;? a useful work, which has gone 
through four editions. 

On leaving Bristol, Mr. Myles removed to London, where he 
spent two years, with comfort to himself, and with benefit to the 
people. He thus records his feelings, in reference to his minis- 
terial success, and his own experience :—‘ I feel gratitude to God 
for my situation, my call to the.ministry, my abilities as a preacher, 
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my acceptableness among the people, and for the numbers which 
come to hear me. May the Lord enable me to work while it is: 
called to-day, as the night is coming, when no man can work.’ 
Then again, ‘O God, my sole desire is to thee! I feel I love thee, 
because thou hast first loved me. But I am fearful of myself. Be 
thou my present and everlasting friend. O Christ, save the soul 
that trusts in thee. Save me, save me, from every thing that would 
hurt me. God bless me. Amen, and Amen.’ His remaining a 
third year in London was spoken of; but the conference removed 
him to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to which place he went as superin- 
tendent, and chairman of the district. His appointed residence 
there was the Orphan house, the second preaching house which 
Mr. Wesley built. It was not without considerable emotion that 
he took possession of Mr. Wesley’s study, with his writing desk 
and stool, nor without earnest prayer to God to qualify him more 
eminently for his blessed service. While in this circuit, his health 
began to decline: he observes, ‘The labours of an itinerant life, 
especially in the winter, begin to try me very sore.’ Before he left 
Newcastle, he published his Life of the Rev. William Grimshaw. 
At the conference in Sheffield, 1806, Mr. Myles was appointed 
a second time for Liverpool. On his arrival there, he writes, ‘I feel 
weak in body, and low in mind, but very desirous of being useful. 
May the Lord make me a blessing to the people! Amen.’ On No- 
vember 15, he writes again, ‘I have just been three months in this 
circuit. I thank God for my present appointment. The labour 
is not too much for me; my health is better; my soul is alive to 
God. I feel a thirst for Scriptural knowledge, a desire to be useful 
in my day and generation ; the Lord is with me in my pulpit exer- 
cises, and I love retirement.’ In the following spring, he felt con- 
siderably indisposed again, and appeared to entertain the idea that 
God might be about to lay him aside. In view of this, he records 
his gratitude to God, who had called him to be a Christian, and a 
preacher of his Gospel; and expresses, in strong language, the 
deep and humbling sense which he had of his own unworthiness 
and unprofitableness. He often records the aspirations of his 
soul to God to preserve him from hastiness of temper; and on 
this oecasion, he says, ‘My easily besetting sin is anger; but I 
never let the sun go down upon my wrath. It gives me great 
distress. Lord, give me a meek and quiet spirit, which in thy 
sight is of great price, and | shall find rest to my soul. Amen.” A 
short tour into Wales appears to have been beneficial to his health. 
His observations recorded in his journal on his return, breathe the 
spirit of the devoted servant of Christ. He says, ‘On this little 
excursion I would make the following remarks. I was very humble 
in my mind during the whole of it. It was produced by the deep 
sense I had of my foolishness and unfaithfulness ; by the deep con- 
cern I had respecting the society in Liverpool ; and the desire the 


people showed in wishing to hear me preach.’ Then again, ‘I feel 
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thankful this morning for God’s gracious and providential dealings 
with me ever since I was born. Omy God! make me pure in 
heart ; keep me from passion; deliver me from the fear of man. 
Give success to my labours; give me the affections of the people, 
for their good. Be thou my hiding place in time and in eternity. 
Amen, and Amen.’ 

The second year of Mr. Myles, in this circuit, was with him a 
period of great exertion. It commenced, or rather, the preceding 
year terminated, with the conference, which was held in Liver- 
pool for the first time. ‘Two hundred and twelve preachers,’ 
he’ says, ‘assembled on the occasion. The chief burden of pro- 
viding for the brethren lay on me. The meeting continued tor 
three weeks. It was a very profitable season to the society in 
general.’ In the winter, he was engaged with the business of 
dividing the leaders’ meeting. He observes, ‘ It consisted of one 
hundred members, and was too large for doing the work of a 
leaders’ meeting in. The change met with great opposition from 
some of the leaders ; but the piety, good sense, and disinterestedness 
of the majority led them to acquiesce in the measure. From the 
purest motives, I gave it all the support in my power.’ Early in 
the spring five missionaries, Messrs. Hodgson, Willis, Wiggins, 
Toland, and Firth, sailed from Liverpool, for the West Indies, 
and it devolved on Mr. Myles to equip them for the voyage. The 
transaction of this business had at least this good practical effect 
on him ; he was made more sensible of the necessity of exertion 
in the support of’ the missionary work. Although he had used 
the greatest possible frugality, the expense so far exceeded his ex- 
pectations that he says, ‘I saw the necessity of promoting the 
missionary collection, if we mean to send the Gospel to the poor 
blacks.’ In the midst of his exertions this year, Mr. Myles’s health 
appears to have been better. Toward the spring he writes with 
his characteristic simplicity, ‘I feel less pam this winter than I 
have for four winters past. My dear wife, and mother, and self, 
are in tolerable health; and so is my maid servant. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord. O God, grant me thy salvation. Direct 
my footsteps in thy way ; keep me from the face of my enemies. 
I ask these mercies for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ , 

At the Manchester conference, 1808, he was appointed to 
Sheffield. Having remained two years there, he removed to Bath, 
as second preacher, with his brother-in-law, Mr. Moore. Here 
he began to have alarming apoplectic symptoms. In 1812, he was 
appointed to London again, but not as superintendent, on ac- 
count of the unsettled state of his health. While in London his 
mother died. She had travelled almost the whole time of her 
widowhood, upwards of nineteen years, with her son. His uni- 
form kindness to his aged parent, and the tenderness with which 
he ever mentions her in his journal, place his filial piety in an im- 
pressive point of view. On leaving London, he went to Rochester 
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as superintendent, and chairman of the district. At the Sheffield 
conference, two years afterward, he was appointed to the Hull 
circuit ; and at the expiration of his second year there, he removed — 
to Halifax. During the summer of 1820, he, by appointment of 
the conference, accompanied the president to Ireland, and was 
much interested with his visit to his native country. In the autumn 
of that year, he had another of those fits to which he had become 
subject: he speaks of it as the fifteenth ; and this was succeeded, 
early in the winter, by a severe bilious attack, which prevented 
him from attending to his public duties nearly three weeks. In 
this affliction, while contemplating his dissolution as at no very 
great distance, he appears to have been greatly comforted by the 
consideration, that he had endeavoured to spend his health and 
vigour in the service of God; and observes, ‘I never was more 
convinced that a sick bed was an unfavorable time to seek for 
the conversion of the soul, from ignorance, guilt, and impenitence, 
than I was during this time.’ In conclusion, he records his grati- 
tude to God for ‘his recovery, and his prayer that he might be 
more than ever devoted to his service. Before leaving the Halifax 
circuit, he published a pamphlet on chapel building. 

The conference of 1821, which was held in Manchester, was 
a season of great spiritual benefit to him. He was there appointed 
to Salford, where he spent two years, and then removed to Ply- 
mouth Dock. The limits of a Magazine have not allowed me to 
do more than merely glance at some of hisappointments. Suffice 
it to say, in general, he continued to maintain the Christian and 
ministerial character with consistency. The frame of mind in 
which he entered on his last circuit is seen in the first record which 
he makes in his journal after his arrival :—‘ During the ten days,’ 
he says, ‘which I have spent here, I have enjoyed communion 
with God, and a spirit of mental prayer.’ Toward the close of 
this year, his health grew worse, and his indisposition appears to 
have been increased by some painful exercises which he expe- 
rienced. He remarks, ‘The exercise of my mind tends to in- 
crease the pain in my left breast, and in my bowels. May the 
Lord give me the sanctified use of all these bodily and mental 
afflictions. May I receive them as a cup which my heavenly 
Father has prepared for me ; and may I drink it with thankfulness 
to my dear Redeemer, who is calling me to have fellowship with 
him in his sufferings. Lord, increase my faith, patience, and 
resignation.” The health of Mr. Myles had been failing for some 
years. He himself had painfully felt it; but his growing bodily 
infirmities had become, perhaps, even more evident to his friends 
than to himself; and at the following conference he was affection- 
ately advised by his brethren to retire from the itinerancy. After 
serious deliberation on the subject, he was disposed to regard their 
advice as the voice of God; and, consenting to the proposal, he 
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sat down as supernumerary at Liverpool; having travelled as a 
regular preacher forty-seven years. 

Advancing age had thus compelled our venerable friend to retire ; 
but it had not broken his spirit, nor quenched his love for that 
sacred work in which he had been so long honorably engaged. 
He withdrew from the regular work purposing to wear out his 
remaining strength in such occasional labours as he might have 
opportunity to engage in. ‘I only wish,’ he says, ‘for an op- 
portunity of preaching every Sunday. May the Lord sanctify my 
present situation, and open a way, if it be his will, for me to exer- 
cise my preaching talent.’ The desired opportunity was afforded 
him. After the lapse of a few weeks he writes, ‘Since I wrote 
last in my journal, I have preached twice every Sunday, and 
generally once on the week day.’ In this more limited sphere, 
his Divine Master was still with him. Ina succeeding year, on 
reviewing those labours, he observes, ‘I have found delight and 
profit to my own soul in preaching, and I trust the people have 
been edified.” ‘T'he spirit of oneness with his brethren, which he 
cherished in his retirement, and the deep interest which he still 
took in the welfare of the cause, reflect an amiable lustre on the 
character of Mr. Myles. Under the date of July 27, 1825, he 
thus expresses himself, ‘ The conference met at Bristol. As I am 
a supernumerary, I did not attend its meetings. But I am fully 
taken up with prayer and meditation concerning its welfare.’ The 
Rev. Robert Newton, who superintended the Liverpool South cir- 
cuit at the time of his death, has repeatedly observed to me, when 
speaking of his spirit and conduct in general, that Mr. Myles was 
almost every thing that one could wish an aged supernumerary 
preacher to be. 

For some time previously to the annual missionary meeting in 
Liverpool, April, 1828, Mr. Myles’s health had been rapidly de- 
clining, although he had not been prevented from attending to his 
appointments onthe plan. He preached at the Mount Pleasant 
chapel in the evening of Good-Friday, and assisted at the admi- 
nistration of the sacrament on the following Sunday. On Tuesday 
morning, April 5, he opened the missionary meeting at the Bruns- 
wick chapel with singing and prayer; but this was his last public 
effort. He was taken ill that night, and died early on Friday 
morning. His sufferings were great; but the presence of his 
Saviour supported him. ‘ He is with me,’ he observed to the Rev. 
W. Clegg ; ‘and all my trust is in the Lord Jesus, the Mediator. 
O what should I do now but for my interest in Christ! I should 
be for ever undone.’ A little after, Mrs. Myles, perceiving that 
he was getting worse, said to him, ‘ My dear, you have given me 
many a word of comfort, have you one for me now that you are 
leaving me? He fixed his eye on her, and said, ‘It is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
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the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief; and after lan- 
guishing a little longer in great pain, he expired. He had nearly 
completed his seventy-second year, and had been almost four 
years a supernumerary. 

Too great exertion ona visit which he paid to Runcorn, the 
preceding autumn, was the cause of that rapid decline in Mr. 
Myles’s health, which preceded the final attack. There are some 
singular coincidences observable in his visits to that place, which 
may not be deemed unworthy of notice. The first time that he 
went there, was, when he was: first stationed at Liverpool. He 
went with a view to introduce preaching: but no one would re- 
ceive him or his horse, or let him have a place to preach in. 
After the lapse of many years, Methodism having gained an 
establishment in Runcorn, a chapel was built; and the friends, 
having heard of the former unsuccessful attempt of Mr. Myles, 
determined to invite him to assist at the opening of the chapel. 
He accepted the invitation with pleasure, and preached on the 
occasion. After another period of some twenty years or more, 
it was the lot of the writer of this memoir to be stationed at Run- 
corn. The prosperity which the Lord was pleased to vouchsate 
to us, rendered a larger chapel necessary ; and a favorable op- 
portunity occuring for securing a suitable piece of ground, it was 
embraced ; and a commodious, handsome new chapel was erected, 
having a Sunday school beneath it, and a good dwelling house 
attached. Mr. Myles was now a supernumerary at Liverpool ; and 
the Runcorn friends, to whom he was greatly endeared, were 
anxious that, as he had preached the first sermon in their old chapel, 
he should preach the last in it too, previously to its being taken 
down; and also that he should take a part in the opening of the 
new one. He cheerfully engaged to do so; and he performed 
his engagement as far as the old chapel was concerned, preach- 
ing in it a sermon introductory to the missionary meeting ; but, 
owing to a mistake respecting the packet, he was so harassed in 
his journey, that he began to sink very fast from that period. The 
circumstances under which the new chapel was opened will ever 
invest the remembrance of it in my mind with a mournful interest. 
During the preceding summer, Mr. and Mrs. Myles spent a few 
days at my house. We had then a little boy who was born after 
we came to Runcorn; and we were intending to have him con- 
secrated to God in the solemn ordinance of baptism, at the open- 
ing of the new chapel. The name of the child was William ; and 
Mr. Myles became very much attached to him, calling him his 
name-sake, and speaking of the pleasure he should have in as- 
sisting at the public dedication of his young name-sake to that 
Divine Master in whose service he himself was nearly worn out. 
The chapel opening at last came ; but, O the vanity of all human 
calculations ! our dear child lay that day in his coffin; and Mr. 
Newton, having preached the first sermon in the new chapel in 
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the morning, hastened home to Liverpool, to preach a funeral 
sermon on the occasion of Mr. Myles’s death in the evening. 

The esteem which Mr. Myles had secured for himself in Liver- 
pool was not confined to his own people. Many gentlemen, un- 
connected with the Wesleyan society, testified their respect for his 
memory by attending when the funeral discourse was preached ; 
and the Liverpool Auxiliary Bible Society recorded, in their printed 
report of that year, their high sense of his worth, and spoke of 
his death as a loss to the institution. Mr. Myles had been a steady 
friend to the Bible cause ; and, on his will being read, it was found 
that he had bequeathed one hundred pounds (three anda half per 
cent. annuities) to the British and Foreign Bible Society, as well 
as one hundred pounds each to the two Wesleyan institutions, the 
Missionary Society, and the Preachers’ Legalized Fund. The 
legacy to the last mentioned fund, Mrs. Myles, with a rare genero- 
sity and nobleness of mind, doubled, at the time of its being paid, 
by a donation of her own. } 

Few words will be requisite in summing up the character of 
Mr. Myles. _ His piety was deep and genuine ; but what particu- 
larly distinguished him was, an integrity which showed itself in a 
most -minute and punctual attention even to his most ordinary 
engagements, and a remarkable simplicity which gave a kind of 
transparency to his whole character. And it is evident from his 
journal, that his religious experience received a peculiar tone from 
an extreme sensibility, which often made those occurrences which 
others would not, perhaps, have felt at all, heavy trials and painful 
exercises to him. If his talents were not of the very highest order, 
they were respectable ; and if his education was not a finished 
one, he acquired a considerable stock of knowledge, by a perse- 
vering application to reading and study through the greater part of 
his life. He was able to consult the Old and New Testaments in 
their original tongues, and he also acquired some knowledge of 
Latin and French. His sermons were generally collections of 
rich materials, and were distinguished in their style and delivery 
by his characteristic simplicity. The single sermons which he 
published may perhaps be regarded as tolerably fair specimens of 
his pulpit discourses. In his best days he was a popular preacher ; 
and what crowned all was, the blessing of God resting upon his 
labours, and making him instrumental in ‘turning many to right- 
eousness.’ In the various circuits where he successively laboured, 
his memory will long be affectionately cherished. For while many 
were effectually converted to God by his instrumentality, many 
more were instructed, encouraged, and edified; and his entire 
conduct was admirably calculated to inspire general esteem and 
love. His brethren also had the fullest confidence in his principles 
and uprightness, through the whole of his protracted and eventful 
life ; and to them he was-an example of order, diligence, fidelity, 
and zeal. Few men, occupying a public situation as Mr. Myles 
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did, have maintained for so many years a character so pure and 
unsullied. May a succession of men, actuated by the same spirit, 
be raised up to extend and perpetuate that blessed work of God, 
of which Mr. Myles and his coddjutors have been the honored 
instruments ! 











A DISSERTATION 


' On the most approved method of extending Missionary Operations, by 
pecuniary means and otherwise—By Rev. ALFRED Brunson. 










* Ask of me, and I shall give thee the Heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession,’ Psaum ii, 8, 









Ir is not necessary, at this period in the benevolent movements 
of the times, to plead for the introduction of missionary operations, 
or to show that it is an important duty of Christians to contribute 
to their support. These are doctrines already well established. 
The object of the present inquiry is, to ascertain, as far as practi- 
cable, ‘the most approved method of extending’ those ‘ operations, 
by pecuniary means and otherwise,’ so as to obtain the most means, 
and render them the most useful, in promoting the glory of God 
in the salvation of souls. 

The missionary cause is emphatically the cause of God. It took 
its rise in the benevolence of that Bemg, whose love to a fallen 
world induced him ‘to give his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” And 
every means used, since the deplored fall of our race, in the varied 
dispensations of mercy, to restore man to peace and favor with his 
offended Maker, are properly and truly missionary. And in every 
instance in which man cooperates with his Maker in this charitable 
enterprise, he imitates his heavenly Father, and is so far godlike. 

The genius of missions, sitting in the highest seats of benevolence, 
contemplates the human family in its fallen, degraded, miserable, 
and (as to itself) helpless condition; and while she views the 
gloomy portrait, with the tear of compassion glistening in her eye, 
she reaches forth her hand, containing the proffers of the Gospel, 
and being. commissioned by the high courts of Heaven, she urges 
the unhappy to receive them and live. And, as like begets like, 
so whoever receives this Gospel, with its attendant blessings, feels 
his spirit moved within him to extend its benefits to others; yea, 
on the same principle, the views and feelings which the Gospel 
inspires are usually coéxtensive with those of the Spirit from which 
they are received. This we take to be the desire of the Christian 
world ; to assist in accomplishing which, we design, fust, to con- 
sider the extent of the work necessary to a universal spread of the 
Gospel, which is the ultimate design in its propagation; which 
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view will enable us the better, secondly, to contemplate the most 
effectual measures to accomplish so great and so good a work. 

In pursuing this order, then, we shall in the first place notice the 
work to be done. This is no less than the conversion of -the 
world of mankind to the faith of the Gospel, as the most effectual 
if not the only means to rescue them from their deplorable situa- 
tion. As yet, however, but a small portion of the world have heard 
the glad tidings of peace, and much, very much, is to be done, 
before the Gospel shall have taken such a.universal spread as to 
usher in the millenial glory of the Messiah’s reign. 

The extent of this work will be the better understood, from a 
cursory view of the population of the globe, with their relative 
proportions. In this we cannot be exact, because of the barbarous 
state in which so many nations live; but we may be sufficiently 
correct for practical purposes. ‘There are supposed to be about 
one thousand million souls upon earth, of whom not over two 
hundred million are called Christian ; and of this number perhaps 
not more than ninety million come within the name or influence of 
the Protestant faith; the remainder being within the pale of the 
Roman and Greek churches, where the prospect of their conversion 
from a nominal to a genuine Christianity, is no better than that of 
the Heathen themselves, if as good. The Greek church is admitted 
to be rather better than the Roman; but both are so corrupt, in 
both doctrine and morals, that the proportion of their people who 
may be called pious, is not probably much greater than the pro- 
portion among the Pagans and Mohammedans, who, like Cornelius, 
‘fear God and work righteousness,’ according to the best light and 
knowledge THEY HAVE; and who, in consequence, ‘are accepted 
of Him.’ And it is a well known fact, that the inveterate preju- 
dices of a bad religion are more difficult to overcome than the mere 
opposition of a fallen nature ; of which we have ample proof, not 
only in the attempts to convert the Papists and Mohammedans, but 
even in the Indians on our frontier, who had partially embraced the 
Roman faith: for they were more difficult to be convinced of the 
necessity of ‘repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ than were those who were in a perfect Heathen state. 
The blind madness of the Jews, the superstition of the Papists, the 
unconquerable prejudices of the Mohammedans, and the delusive 
fanaticism of the Pagans, obtrude obstacles of the most important 
magnitude in the way of the universal spread of the Gospel of the 
Redeemer, and show more clearly the extent and importance of 
the work to be accomplished. 

In this work we may include, then, the Jews, Pagans, Moham- 
medans, Papists, and Greeks ; and when we consider how small a 
proportion of those called Protestants are truly pious, we shall pro- 
bably add-nine tenths of the Protestant population of the globe to 
the other, which will give (in round numbers) not far from nine 
hundred million to be converted to the genuine faith of the Gospel. 
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This work assumes a still more important magnitude, when we 
take into view the probable time allotted for its accomplishment. 
It has been an extensive opinion in Christendom, that the thousand 
years when Christ shall reign on earth, when his church shall 
have rest from the assaults of Satan, will be the seventh thousandth 
year of the world. Upon this calculation, there is but about one 
hundred and seventy years till that reign shall take place ; and let 
that reign be as it may, either that Christ will reign in person, (with 
all the saints, sharing in the first resurrection with him,) or from 
the universal spread of the Gospel, that he shall reign in spirit ; yet, 
this whole work must be accomplished before this full millenial 
glory can take place. And if we deduct from the above calcula- 
tion one half for minors or infants, there will yet be four hundred 
and fifty million to be converted in the space of one hundred and 
seventy years ; which would require the conversion of more than 
two million and six hundred thousand per annum, without any allow- 
ance for the increase of population. In view of this great and 
important work, [especially when we add the increasing popu- 
lation, ] well may we exclaim, Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Yet, if we believe in the millenial reign of the Redeemer, we must 
believe the work will [as to the population of the world at some 
period of its existence] be accomplished ; or if we discredit such-a 
reign, we ought to view the world in such a state of ruin with an 
eye of compassion, and admit the work should be done, in order 
to ameliorate the condition of our species, and promote the future 
happiness of the human soul. From either view of the subject, if 
we are influenced by the feelings of benevolence, we are the better 
prepared, 

Secondly, To inquire into the means by which this important 
work is to be accomplished. And as to these, it would be fair to 
conclude, that the Founder of missions himself, who undertook 
the redemption of the world, the extension of whose kingdom we 
are now contemplating, best understood the means adapted to the 
great end in view. And the means instituted by him were not in 
accordance with ‘the wisdom of the world,’ by which man cannot 
attain a ‘knowledge of God ;’ but ‘it pleased God by the’ (appa- 
rent) ‘foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.’ 

The object in the establishment of missions is, to ameliorate the 
condition of the ignorant and wretched in this life, and particularly 
to promote their happiness in the world to come. As for civilizing 
the Heathen, or even moralizing those called civil, without the effi- 
cient and practical effects of the Gospel, long experience has proved 
this to be impracticable. The Pagan Greeks, and Romans, in their 
highest state of improvement in the arts of civil life, were not to be 
considered moral; and even the semblance of truth found among 
them, is acknowledged to have been derived from the sacred books 
of the Jews. And though the Indians had been taught in schools, 
and instructed on farms and in workshops, yet they were Indians 
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still. But as soon as the word of God took effect with them, they 
yielded the chase, handled the plough, and submitted to the disci- 
pline of the workshop, with all the apparent delight and prospects 
of a civilized and Christian community.* 

But the Gospel, to produce these happy effects, must be believed ; 
‘but how can they believe in Him of whom they have not heard ? 
and how can they hear without a preacher? and how can he 
preach (to profit) except he be sent? It appears, therefore, that 
the means instituted of God for the salvation and happiness of a 
fallen world, and which are also contemplated in missionary opera- 
tions, are the preaching of the Gospel, with its attendant auxiliaries 
and support. But it is equally evident that the ‘ preacher,’ to be 
successful, must ‘be sent’ of God, and every measure adopted as 
an auxiliary should be in accordance with the example of the Apos- 
tles, and the spirit of the Gospel. 

A missionary then should, First, be soundly converted to God 
himself; for it needs no argument to prove the impropriety of 
sending an unconverted man to convert others! In.all sciences, 
the teacher is supposed to be acquainted with the subject in which 
he instructs others; otherwise, it would be ‘the blind leading the 
blind.’ And as ‘the natural man discerneth not the things of the 
Spirit,’ so it is impossible for one to teach others ‘ the things of the 
Spirit,’ who himself ‘is not spiritual.’ Secondly, he should evince 
the truth and soundness of his conversion by a holy life and upright 
conversation, by which the people may see in him the fruits of the 
religion he preaches to them. This will give them confidence in 
the truth of his doctrine, and the sincerity of his motives, without 
which, his preaching to them would be of no more use than ‘a 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’ Thirdly, it would be pre- 
sumption in any man to take upon him the office and duties of the 
Gospel ministry, unless conscious of being ‘moved thereunto by 
the Holy Ghost.’ Without this, he cannot be ‘sent’ of God ; and 
‘no man taketh (or ought to take) this honor to himself, save he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron.’ And, Fourthly, as a proof of 
such a call, he should have souls converted to God through his 
instrumentality ; this is necessary, that the people may be satisfied 
that he is ‘sent’? of God. And without this satisfaction, the people 
will be unwilling to submit to his ministrations. ‘The Apostle knew 
this when his right to the Apostleship was disputed, which right he 
claimed on the above ground, saying, ‘ Ye are the seals of mine 
Apostleship.’ 

In addition to these characteristics of a true minister of Jesus 


* During the sitting of the Ohio annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Zanesville, in 1824, one of the Wyandot chiefs, in addressing the congre- 
gation on the effects of the Gospel in his nation, said, ‘ Once we were wild, but the 
word of God has tamed us. Once we were afraid of you, and you were afraid of us, 
but now we meet as friends,’ &c. What gave these remarks the ter force, at that 
time and place, was the fact that the Indian wars, in which this chief had partici- 
pated, were still fresh in the remembrance ofa considerable portion of the assembly. 
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Christ, he should possess certain qualifications, without which he 
cannot expect to succeed in winning souls to Christ. First, he 
should have a good natural understanding, and a tolerable gift of 
utterance, so as to be capable of understanding and explaining the 
Gospel system to the best advantage. Indeed, it is doubtful whe- 
ther any man is called of God to the ministry, who has not natu- 
rally these abilities. For they are certainly necessary. But we 
are not authorized to expect a miraculous gift of them ; therefore, 
to call a man to the ministry destitute of them, would be to thwart 
the design of the call itself. ~ Secondly, he should have (and if he 
is called of God to the work, he will have) such an enlightening 
influence of the Holy Spirit as will enable him to understand the 
practical and experimental parts of the sacred Oracles, and give an 
unction to his, ministrations in these respects. This we conceive 
to be implied fn the idea of being ‘ called of God,’ or being ‘ moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take this office and ministry ;? but we under- 
stand it in a sense adapted to our present age. And, Thirdly, he 
should so improve the gifts of nature and grace by study, as to 
render himself ‘a workman that needeth not be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.’ 

The too common practice of sending men upon missions, who 
are not properly qualified, merely because their abilities are too 
small to be required in a more improved state of society, is one of 
the fatal reasons why so many missions have proved abortive. It 
is well known that our unlettered Indians often raise queries and 
objections to Christianity, which it requires able divines to answer ; 
and certainly more serious difficulties may be expected in more 
lettered countries. A missionary, therefore, to fill his station with 
honor to himself and his Divine Master, and usefulness to the peo- 
ple, should be not only a man of piety, but also of talents and of 
deep and constant study. 

When a man thus qualified for a mission can be obtained, one 
who feels impelled by a sense of duty to enter upon this arduous 
undertaking, and one whom the church approves, it is admitted 
that he is entitled to a reasonable support; for thus it is written, 
‘They that preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel.’? But it 
cannot be expected that a Heathen or unconverted people, who 
know nothing of the benefits of the Gospel, nor of the advantages 
of religious instruction, should contribute to its support, until they 
receive and know how to appreciate those benefits. Some minis- 
ters depend upon their own funds or resources, as St. Paul did, 
when he laboured ‘with his own hands,’ for his temporal sup- 
port. Others have rendered considerable assistance to the cause 
of Christ, in the capacity of Jocal preachers, while pursuing their 
usual worldly concerns for their support, as did the first Methodist 
preachers who emigrated to America, and many others who have 
introduced the Gospel into new and destitute places im a similar 
way. But what may be termed a regular ministry, who spend their 
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whole time and talents in this angelic work, must receive support 
from some source, or be paralyzed in their operations. And in the 
cases of missions, strictly so called, that is, in introducing the Gos- 
pel into new and uncultivated places, where the missionary cannot 
expect a support from the people whom he serves, until they receive 
such benefit from his labours as will convince them of their duty 
in this respect, he must do as St. Paul did, when he ‘took wages 
of one church,’ to support him while ‘ministering to another,’ 
less able to contribute to his support. On this principle the churches 
of Christ have acted from the days of St. Paul to the present time, 
and especially in what is now called missionary movements: i. e. 
those churches or places which are better able, contribute to send 
the Gospel to others less able, or entirely destitute, whereby ‘ the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.’ This mode of operation, 
systematically, is peculiar to the itinerant system, and is.beautifully 
illustrated in the economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

But it is a matter of considerable importance to the cause of 
missions, to ascertain the best method of carrying these benevolent 
designs into practical effect. As to this, different ‘ways and means’ 
have been devised, all of which seem to have their advantages and 
disadvantages, according to the peculiarities of the people and 
place where they may be put into operation. It is admitted that 
the means of supporting the Gospel, either in missions or otherwise, 
should be by voluntary contribution, or, in other words, it should 
be ‘a free-will offering.’ But still it is a question as to the best 
means of bringing these ‘ free-will offerings’ into one general reser- 
voir, from which the laborious missionary may receive the means 
of support in proper proportions, and in a systematic manner. To 
accomplish this, it must be obvious to every mind, that a reservoir 
must first be provided, before the little streams of benevolence 
which may be found scattered over a wide spread church can be 
turned in a direction to concentrate in it. None of the little rills 
that wind through the extended plains and valleys of our continent, 
can of themselves float the weighty ship; but when their waters 
concentrate in-the vast reservoir of the deep, the massive burden 
glides upon their surface with the most perfect ease. In all these 
things, ‘ union is strength ;” but to bring these benevolent operations 
into a union, some centre should be established, as a rallying point 
and reservoir for the whole. This we find in the Parent Missionary 
Society, to which every auxiliary turns its course, as the streams do 
to the sea. 

The formation of missionary societies, then, in which every 
member stipulates to contribute a given sum, appears to be the best 
calculated to accomplish the design in view. But still the time 
of payments has a considerable influence upon the amount finally 
collected. This may be annually, quarterly, monthly, or weekly, 
as may suit the views of the people, or the circumstances of the 
place. The oftener the payments are made, the more will be 
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eventually collected even from the same persons; because, the 
usual rule by which these benevolent movements are determined, 
is the quantum of ready change at hand. This being near the 
same at all times with many or most people, a quarterly contribu- 
tion will frequently be as large asan annual one. A subscription 
paid in monthly instalments, though it does not usually give as 
much at a time, as would the quarterly or annual payments, yet, 
when summed up at the end of the year, will frequently amount 
to considerably more than the other. And upon the same princi- 
ple, weekly payments have the advantage of all others; for, 
though the amount usually paid weekly is much smaller than that 
paid at longer intervals, yet, the amount will be greater in proportion 
to the time than the other. The mites collected in this way are like 
the drops in the gentle shower ; their weight is but small and their 
fall is scarcely felt ; yet when they are absorbed in the earth they 
do more good than the more sudden and sooner terminated flood 
will do. But what gives weekly collections the highest authority, 
is, that it is more in accordance with the spirit and practice of the 
primitive church, as mentioned in the sixteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians. Many other means may be resorted to, and may 
contribute largely to the general fund of missionary benevolence, 
such as donations, bequests, public collections, &c. But none 
can be relied upon with as much certainty as those steady peri- 
odical streams which usually constitute the main resources of the 
treasury. 

The above remarks refer to the means of raising funds at 
home, by those who contemplate sending the Gospel to others. But 
another means of support may be found in, and to grow out of, 
the mission itself. For if the mission is successful, the people 
converted must and will feel it their duty to support that Gospel, 
from the ministrations of which they have received such signal 
benefit ; and as soon as practical not only take upon themselves its 
support in their own immediate neighbourhood, but also (as a 
Wyandot chief said) contribute to ‘Give the Gospel another push.’ 
When this takes place, the parent institution can not only apply 
the stream which flowed to this mission in another direction, but 
from the additional strength which it derives from this newly added 
rill, the stream will move with greater power, and with additional 
prospects of effect. 

In selecting a field of labour, the missionary should be governed 
by those circumstances, whenever they occur, which seem to 
express the most clearly the direction of Providence. The exact 
circumstances which attended Paul’s call to Macedonia, Peter’s 
to the house of Cornelius, or Peter and John’s to Samaria, may 
never again occur ; yet, the principle involved in those cases may 
(in some measure) often occur; and, indeed, they often have. 
Such was the call that went from America to Europe, when the 
first Methodist societies requested Mr. Wesley to send them help ; 
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and the case of the Wyandots, who received the Gospel first by 
means of Steward, the coloured man, which led the conference 
to send them regular ministers, bears no mean resemblance to the 
circumstances which followed Philip’s visit to Samaria, after the 
death of Stephen. But we are not to expect such special direc- 
tions in every case ; nor had the first missionaries of the cross ; 
for, ‘those who were scattered abroad’ with Philip, after the 
death of Stephen, ‘went every where preaching the word.’ And 
in the commission which the Founder of missions gave to his disci- 
ples, they are expressly told to ‘go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.’ And the direction to those who 
go in quest of lost souls, without such special guidance, is, ‘into 
whatsoever house ye enter, if the Son of peace be there, there 
abide, and thence depart ; but if the Son of peace be not there, 
depart out of that house, and shake off the dust of your feet as a 
testimony against them,’ &c. The missionary of Jesus should 
not wait for some agent to precede him and prepare his way, but 
like Paul should ever seek out those places and that people where 
the Gospel has not been heard, lest he ‘should build upon the 
foundation which another had laid.’ Our Master did not wait for 
us to invite him, before his compassion moved toward a world in 
ruins ; nor can it be reasonably expected that 2 dark and benighted 
people who know nothing of the advantages of Christianity, will 
solicit the preaching of it among them, until at least some glim- 
mer of it has reached them. But the missionary who follows the 
direction of his Divine Master, will ‘go out into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and into the high-ways and hedges, and bring 
in the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind.’ 

It will be admitted, however, that some fields of labour present 
more pleasing prospects than others ; and when every place can- 
not be occupied, we should select the most promising, which would 
evidently be following the openings of Providence. Among any 
people, but especially a barbarous and uncultivated people, the 
patronage of a chief or ruler should not be despised, but if possi- 
ble secured. Not because his soul is any better than that of a 
poor or common man, in the abstract; but because, first, his au- 
thority or influence will protect the missionary from persecution, 
which we know discourages many from embracing the Gospel, lest 
they should be persecuted in like manner. Secondly, because 
the influence of such a man goes far to encourage or discourage 
{as the case may be) those who look up to him for example, and 
if his influence can by proper means be secured on the side of 
Christianity, its effects must be in proportion to his standing and 
piety. The sturdy oak is but wood; yet, from its height and 
weight, when it falls, it brings down many smaller trees that stand 
within its length. Cornelius, at the head of his hundred men, 
though but a man himself, could do more for the cause of Christ 
than ten or twenty of his soldiers, allowing them to be equally 
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pious. And, Thirdly, it is certain, that such a man having more or 
greater talents than others, is accountable to God in proportion ; 
and in case he is lost, must sink to a greater condemnation. 
It is worthy the attention of a minister of peace, therefore, to 
lessen the quantum of human misery, even by saving the most 
exposed. 

While the ruler of the Roman empire was a Heathen, Christi- 
anity was impeded in its progress; but when Constantine espoused 
its cause, it took a more extensive spread. But in this case an 
objection is founded against the doctrine now advocated, which 
is admitted to be of considerable weight. It is this: When Con- 
stantine espoused the Christian cause, it opened a door for the in- 
troduction of pride, formality, and the assimilation of religion and 
religious things to the views of worldly and worldly-minded men, 
which was the rock upon which the primitive church split, when 
the foundation of Popery was laid. That there is danger of similar 
results, under similar circumstances, will be cheerfully admitted. 
But that we should spurn a real good for fear of a possible evil, is 
not admitted. There is no situation connected with our present 
state of being, which is free from dangers. If the ignorant and 
unlearned, who walk in the humble paths of life, are less exposed 
to pride than the learned and popular, they are at the same time 
more exposed to error and wild enthusiasm. And if they are less 
exposed to temptations, it is because on the one hand they have 
less strength to bear them; (for God will not suffer us to be 
tempted above what we can bear;) and on the other hand be- 
cause, having less means to do good, they are less an object of 
Satan’s hatred and opposition. Every situation in life is properly 
counterbalanced ; it has its bitters and its sweets, its lights and its 
shades; but to abandon a known good because it is chequered 
with the evils incident to life, or is exposed to possible dangers, 
would be to yield every thing to the enemy at once. 

Certainly the better way would be+to adhere to the good, and 
guard against an abuse of it, which is the only source from which 
evil can grow out of it. We have the examples of the fallen 
Israelitish and Apostolic churches before us; we see them tottering 
upon the pinnacle of popular fame, and trace them in their fall to 
the lowest abyss of mental and moral degradation. And we must 
greatly deviate from the philosophy of the age, i. e. to profit by 
the errors of others and of past times, not to note those beacons 
of danger erected upon the ways of doing good. Besides this, 
the circumstances connected with Constantine’s espousal of Chris- 
tianity, and out of which most if not all the danger grew, will 
hardly ever again exist. We allude to his legalizing Christianity, 
and coércing its profession. The improvements of our age have 
introduced more liberal sentiments into the churches, so that where 
Christianity has been introduced of late, it is allowed to stand upon 
its own merits ; and if its intrinsic virtues, when properly spread 
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before the people, will not persuade them to submit to its mandates, 
they must remain as they are. Coércion may make hypocrites, 
but it cannot make Christians. All we ask of the civil authorities 
is, to protect our persons and property, and the — and 
practice of our religion. If we cannot succeed, then, by the blessing 
of God, let us fall to the ground. This is all any missionary has 
asked, in any country, within this century, even though kings and 
queens have embraced the faith, and have ‘ become nursing fathers 
and nursing mothers in the church.’ While, then, the groundsof the 
former dangers cease to exist, our fears may be measurably laid 
aside; though, as all possible dangers should be guarded against as 
much as practicable, the missionary should not forget that he is in 
a world of foes. | 

But in these remarks, it is not intended to forget, that in the 
first promulgation of Christianity, ‘God chose’ [as he still gene- 
rally does] ‘ the weak things of the world to confound the mighty,’ 
&c. They are only intended to guard against an error which is too 
apt to excite unnecessary fears in some minds, when the great, the 
wise, or the learned, may happily be converted to Christianity. 

In selecting a field of labour, when every place cannot be oc- 
cupied, and no special providence guides to any one place, regard 
should be had to such places and situations as are the most com- 
manding in their influence. We know that towns and cities 
usually give tone to the surrounding country. Every custom or 
fashion, every theory, all news, science, politics, &c, usually first 
appears in the town, and thence spreads to the surrounding country ; 
and such is usually the case with religion. The publishing of the 
Gospel in Jerusalem, where strangers and Jews from all parts of 
the world resorted on business, or for purposes of worship, was 
the means of spreading a knowledge of it, if not the grace of it, 
to all those nations mentioned in the second chapter of Acts. The 
planting of the Gospel at Rome, where the subjects of the empire 
resorted on business or duty, had a direct tendency to spread a 
knowledge of it throughout its vast extent. 

But these remarks are not designed to convey the idea that the 
missionary is to confine his labours to ‘ the city full,’ and leave the 
people in the country to perish for lack of knowledge—barely 
hearing on the wings of vague report of the existence of the Gos- 
pel, but not permitted to know or feel its saving truths. Nay, the 
design in first Jevasting the Gospel at Jerusalem and at a time 
when persons from almost all nations of the earth were present, 
was not to confine its operations within the precincts of the city, 
but to give a more extensive knowledge of its existence, as pre- 
paratory to the necessary itinerant movements of ‘ going into all 
the world and preaching the Gospel to every creature.’ And as 
soon as the way was opened by the first effort at Jerusalem, the 
Apostles began to spread themselves in every direction, ‘ teaching 
all nations,’ &c. 
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It is also important to the success of the Gospel, that the mis- 
sionary avail himself of those times and seasons when he can find 
the most people together in one place. By this means, he not 
only may have the greater congregation to address, but by having 
hearers from a distance, he will give the Gospel a more extensive 
publicity than by many day’s travel. This was the case in a late 
visit of some native missionaries in Upper Canada, to Penetanguis- 
hene, where the Indians from the north and west resorted to 
receive their annual presents from the British government. It ap- 
pears that such visits had been successful before ; but at the time 
alluded to, about fifty Mackinaw Indians, whose country was 
entirely beyond the previous travels of those men of God, were 
happily converted, and carried the Gospel, not only in word, but in 
spirit and power, with them to their own land ; which has opened 
the way for a visit and mission to that country. 

But in selecting a field of labour, some difficulties of an import- 
ant nature arise out of the kind of opposition the missionary may 
have to encounter. Where the missionary meets nothing but the 
native enmity of the human heart, though it may break out in 
hostile and bloody persecutions at times, and slay its thousands or 
tens of thousands, yet, with the spirit of the primitive Christians, 
these difficulties may be overcome. But in those countries where 
a religion is established by law, and supported by the terrors of 
the inquisition,—the torment of the fire,—or the havock of the 
sword, it seems impracticable to plant the standard of the Re- 
deemer, without miraculous aid, which we are not authorized to 
expect in this age of the world. And as the missionary is not au- 
thorized to go as Mohammed did, with a sword in one hand and his 
creed in the other, he must wait for Providence to open his way. It 
is generally believed even by the most pacific, that the Mohammedan 
and Papal countries will remain impervious to the Gospel, while 
their respective religions are supported by military and despotic 
power. A revolution must take place somehow, then, before 
the Gospel in its purity can find admittance into them. But the 
workings of a mysterious Providence are now visible among the na- 
tions of the earth ; and every grand movement seems to be opening 
the way for the Gospel to move a little farther into the abyss of natal 
darkness, to enlighten ‘those who sit in the regions and shadow 
of death.’ 

We have watched, with anxiety, the revolutions in the southern 
portion of our western hemisphere, in hopes tosee an effectual door 
open for the introduction of the Gospel; and though the dark clouds, 
which have hovered over them in consequence of their having esta- 
blished the Papal superstition as the-religion of the nation, have alter- 
nately burst and gathered, yet they are not settled into permanent 
tranquillity, and probably never will be, until they follow the example 
of their elder sister, (the United States) and abolish all state establish- 
ments of religion. By this means a door will be opened for pious 
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emulation. Each sect, not being supported by the civil or mili- 
tary power, must rise, if it rise at all, by its own superior virtue 
and usefulness. And as each one aims at this, the efforts of be- 
nevolence and the quantum of virtue are increased, and of course 
the quantum of evil decreased. This being the case in our country, 
it accounts for the superior happiness and prosperity we enjoy. 

The recent revolution in France, one of the strong holds of the 
Papal faith, and where the soil has been saturated by the blood of 
a million of martyrs, together with the recent capture of Algiers, 
within the seat of Mohammedanism, are events fraught with favor- 
able omens. The French constitution being so amended as to 
open a door for all religions, and that government now extending 
itself over an extensive empire in Africa, the way appears to be 
opened for the Protestants of both Europe and America to send 
their missionaries into those regions, which were the fields of early 
missionary operation, but for ages have been mantled in the sable 
curtains of moral and mental darkness. 

It is also probable that that Providence which controls nations 
as well as individuals, and which has an eye in all its movements 
to the ushering in of ‘the latter day glory,’ will not permit the 
affairs of Greece to be finally settled, until a door is opened for the 
unmolested spread of the Gospel, in its purity, on those ancient 
fields of science and Apostolic labour. Nor do we expect that the 
throne of the despotic sultan will cease trembling, until the power 
which drove the cross from the soil trodden by the Redeemer shall 
be removed out of the way, and the door be again opened, for a 
Philip, a Paul, or a Peter, to traverse those consecrated plains, 
preaching ‘the Gospel of reconciliation.’ 

But when all this is done, the work is but begun. The immense 
regions of Asia, Africa, part of Europe, and the isles of the sea, 
are yet to.be occupied. We have sometimes wondered [in the 
frowardness of our thoughts] at the apparent tardiness of Provi- 
dence, in not opening the way for an immediate spread of the 
Gospel. But a moment’s reflection will convince us, that we are 
behind, and not our Maker. Look at the ‘fields already white 
to the harvest,’ in the destitute settlements of our own highly 
favored country: look at the wide spreading fields of missionary 
labour among the aborigines of America: look at the inviting pros- 
pects of access to the interior of Africa, through Liberia; and at 
the half occupied fields of India and the isles of the ocean; and 
when these are surveyed, as ready to be occupied, who will be 
ready to enter South America, France, Algiers, Greece, and Tur- 
key, [in Europe and Asia,] as the door may be opened for their 
reception? It is a fact, over which the Redeemer grieved, angels 
might mourn, and saints do weep, that the hardness and slowness 
to believe of the human heart is such, even after receiving enlight- 
ening grace, as to prevent ‘many mighty works’ being done in the 
Messiah’s cause. 
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But when the missionary is once fixed in his proper field of 
labour, much depends upon his mode of operation, if he is success- 
ful in his undertaking. He should manifest a disinterestedness of 
motive, by conducting himself in such a manner as to convince the 
people that it is them and not theirs that he seeks. We have known 
missions to prove abortive, in consequence of a manifest desire, on 
the part of the missionaries, to possess the wealth of the land. Man- 
kind, and especially those in a Heathen state, have received so many 
injuries from the faithless of their own species, that they have be- 
come suspicious of strangers. It is said, that when Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the founder of the Moravian missions, was first at Wyoming, 
the Indians could not comprehend the idea of his leaving his native 
country, traversing the ocean, and settling himself in the woods, 
merely to do good to the souls and bodies of others; and therefore 
concluded his motives must be sinister, and resolved on taking his 
_ as a foe, but were prevented by a special interposition of Pro- 
vidence. 

He should also consult the circumstances of the place, the peo- 
ple, their peculiarities and prejudices, whether of education or 
national. Not to become Heathen or wicked, but that ‘he may 
become all things to all men, if by any means he may save some.’ 
And he must give a practical illustration of the truth and excellen- 
cies of the Gospel he preaches, in his own life and conversation. 
The eye of the Heathen is known to be very critical on this point. 
Several attempts to introduce the Gospel among the aborigines of 
our country have been unsuccessful on this account. They object- 
ed, that if the religion of the whites was better than theirs, why 
were not the white people better than they were; and not teach 
the Indian to lie, cheat, steal, and drink fire water, &c. 

If, after sufficient trial, the mission prove unsuccessful, another 
place should be tried. But if successful, one of the first steps is, 
especially in a foreign country, to employ the natives as assistant 
teachers or preachers, as soon as any can be obtained, who are 
suitably qualified. The reason for this is in the well known fact, 
that any person, of any country, is apt to place more confidence 
in one of his own nation or neighbourhood, than in a stranger or 
foreigner, at least till he has had full proof of his integrity. Of this 
abundant illustrations might be given. 7 

If the mission should be in a civilized country, where the chil- 
dren and youth are taught in common the use of letters and the 
arts of civilized life, the labour of the missionary will be confined 
entirely to spiritual instructions, not only from the pulpit, but also 
in Sabbath schools, Bible classes, and by visiting from house to 
house, and conversing with the people. But if the mission is 
located in a Heathen or uncultivated country, he must teach the 
use of letters, and the arts of civilized life, such as farming, mecha- 
nics, and house keeping ; to accomplish which, a mission, to be 
properly supplied with the means of instruction in such a country, 
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must be furnished with sufficient helpers, both male and female, 
together with the necessary books, papers, implements of hus- 
bandry, and mechanics’ tools. And the use of letters and of tools 
should go together ; else, if the youth are taught to read, and not 
to work, they are only fitted to feel the more sensibly the miseries 
of a savage state. But by learning how to live as well as to read, 
the improvement of both body and mind being in unison, they are 
rendered more capable of domestic happiness. Besides this, the 
means used to instruct the youth, who are usually taken into the 
mission family and school, contribute also to the support of the 
mission ; and this system of reciprocal operations can in a short 
time, by proper management, be so carried into effect, that the 
mission school and family may support themselves in provision for 
food, and then in clothing also; and after a while the people thus 
instructed may take the support of the mission upon themselves, 
and the funds of the parent institution may be turned into another 
channel; and so on, from one to another, till ‘the world shall be 
filled with the knowledge of God, as the waters cover the deep.’ 

Among the most important means of instruction is that of books. 
If the population of the country and the situation of the people are 
such that their language is like to be continued in use, then the 
missionary should not only learn the language himself, but should 
furnish the Scriptures and all other necessary books in that lan- 
guage. But if, as among our Indians, the design is not only to 
instruct the youth in their own language, but also to induct them 
into ours, then it would be proper to have books in both lan- 
guages. Ifthe English and Indian words are in opposite columns, 
and in the same characters, and the reading in both languages on 
opposite pages, the learner will make the greater proficiency ; be- 
cause, when he reads the English, he will immediately know the 
meaning, by having the Indian of it at hand. In addition to this, 
a very considerable benefit may be derived from having books in 
both languages, as a means of instructing the parents or other aged 
persons. For the children, as soon as they could read, and before 
they could correctly translate a sentence, could read to their pa- 
rents and friends, which would not only be a source of pleasure 
and profit to them, but it is encouraging them to continue their 
children in school, and also to use some exertions to support them 
there, and relieve the missionary society of some part of its burden. 
This is the more important, as the aged Indians are not likely to 
become familiar with our language, nor be able even to read their 
own. The aged Cherokee sits with peculiar delight to hear his son 
or his daughter read the news of the day from the columns of their 
weekly paper. 

One thing should be kept in mind, both by the missionary, and 
the society or church who may send him; it is this; the less the 
expense, the more good will be done by the same means, provided 
that all necessary expenses are met. The missionary, as one who 
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preaches the Gospel, should live of the Gospel : but this is different 
from becoming wealthy, or ‘faring sumptuously every day.” The 
man who is qualified to bear the word of life to a. world in ruins, 
is moved by other and better motives than those of filthy lucre. And 
the society which intends to manage prudently the treasury of the 
Lord, will not be unmindful of this particular. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to observe, that as the true 
missionary of the cross ‘ goes forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
he shall doubtless return again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.’ It is truly a trial to the flesh, to leave all the endearing asso- 
ciations of a pleasant home, to traverse the hills and plains of our 
own country, in quest of the lost sheep of the house oi Israel. But 
it is far more so, to leave one’s native country,—parents,—friends, 
and all the advantages of civil and religious society, and, with his 
life.in his hand, to settle among savage tribes, in a distant land, 
from a sense of duty, and the hope of doing them good. But trying 
as the missionary’s lot may be, he has his hopes, and like Moses, 
‘chooses rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt; for he hath 
respect unto the recompense of the reward.’ 

The good that may result from a well conducted mission, can 
never be calculated in time: and though the missionary may see 
but little immediate good result from his toils, yet he may be lay- 
ing the foundation of a stupendous moral fabric, over which he 
may be a guardian angel, (as well as one of the Prophets,) until 
the fruit of his labours are gathered home to the paradise of God. 








WATSON’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 


The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 4. M., sometime Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, and Founder of the Methodist Societies. By 
Richard Watson. First American official edition, with Translations 
and Notes. By John Emory. 


[Tue following review of this excellent work is taken from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine ; a few passages only being omit- 
ted, and a few others inserted, and enclosed in brackets. The 
translations and notes by the American Editor, in this official 
American edition, will be found, we trust, to add somewhat still 
farther to its value. ] 

Methodism, after surviving the revolutions of nearly a century, 
will, we doubt not, be permitted to encounter the events of another, 
with as great hopes of perpetuity, under the Divine blessing, as 
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ever animated the Apostolic and patriotic zeal of its founder. The 
circumstances under which it exists at the present period, which 
has been truly called ‘ one of the grand climacterics of the world,’ 
are indeed novel and unparalleled. But the simplicity of its con- 
stitution endows it with an adequate elasticity and power of adap- 
tation to the events and agencies which may providentially shape 
its future course. That a great crisis is evidently approaching, 
is admitted on all hands, however differently men may speculate 
as to its result. Many of the evils which Mr. Wesley foresaw, and 
against which he directed his unwearied energies, and in vain sum- 
moned to his aid the cooperation of his brethren, have come to 
pass, though in a mitigated form from the influence of his labours. 
False principles and every species of crime resist the multiplied 
means of counteraction, with a defiance which may well excite 
anxiety for the safety of the country. Our national calamities, in 
the mean time, yearly acquire a more portentous aspect, and every 
important interest groans under unprecedented adversity. A de- 
pression so universally felt cannot fail to cripple the financial ope- 
rations of the connection, at a time when a more extended educa- 
tion is loudly called for on behalf of our junior preachers. The 
diffusion of knowledge among the lower classes, the abuse of it 
by the press as a vehicle for infidel principles, the free play given to 
all opinions under the recent legislative extensions of practical 
freedom, and the increasing intelligence of our own societies, all 
combine to place them in a situation at once novel, and demanding 
for such a service the consecration of the highest order of minis- 
terial ability. A thousand moral agencies, in short, have in our 
days sprung up, for good or for evil, which, whether in the character 
of allies, rivals, or foes, make their duties immeasurably more com- 
plicated and arduous, though quite as easy to be surmounted as 
. the exhausting toils and privations of their predecessors. That 
reformation of doctrine n the Church and in other denominations 
of Christians, for which Mr. Wesley laboured, is at length so far 
realized, that they largely divide with his followers the work of 
evangelizing the nation. A spirit of faction also has been permitted 
partially to rend our societies, the aim of which has been, on the 
one hand, to calumniate the Methodist ministry, and weaken its 
moral influence on the community ; and, on the other, to depress 
the pastoral authority below its Scriptural elevation in the church, 
and effect a proportionate relaxation of godly discipline. With 
unfeigned thankfulness, however, we record the decided failure of 
the recent attempts which have been made to revolutionize Wes- 
leyan Methodism.——As nothing can be perfect, which is subjected 
to human agency, the administration of the system must for that 
reason fall short of its own intrinsic excellence. Culpable, however, 
as would be a tyrannical enforcement of our rules, our deliberate 
opinion is, that the indulgence of an opposite spirit to excess, and a 
weak but well meaning tampering with factious men, is precisely the 
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real ground of alarm, if any exist, for the future welfare of our Zion. 
The prompt and unbending habits of discipline exemplified by the 
founder of Methodism, are a tacit reproof of that yielding up of 
essentials in the government of our societies, by which it is occa- 
sionally (we hope, rarely) sought to purchase the countenance of 
men not fully saved from the influence of worldly principles. We 
rejoice that, in a recent anonymous correspondence between a 
clergyman of the Church of England and a minister in our con- 
nection, in reply to the important inquiry of the former, ‘Is the 
energy of your body at work to prevent this ? the latter was able 
to aver, that ‘there never was a time, in the whole history of Me- 
thodism, when more vigilant attention was paid to its essential prin- 
ciples, whether of doctrine or of discipline, than at present.’ We 
rejoice also in the fact, that the connection is at present remarkably 
tranquil ; and that the work of God in different places, particularly 
in Bristol and Cornwall, is in great prosperity. Nor must we omit 
to record, in this rapid survey of recent and contemporary events, 
the increased attention which has of late years been bestowed on 
the subject of Methodism by a few of the first literary characters 
of the age, and the influence of their writings on society. The 
great moral lesson taught us, as Methodists, by this remarkable 
combination of circumstances, is, that while in the faithful and self- 
denying exercise of the means of promoting pure and undefiled 
religion, which, as a body, we enjoy in almost unexampled per- 
fection and profusion, we have nothing to apprehend ; yet that 
there is every reason why, in the retrospect of past successes, we 
should ‘not be high minded, but fear,’ and why we should ‘be 
jealous over ourselves with a godly jealousy,’ lest, our works not 
being found perfect before God, our ‘candlestick should be re- 
moved out of its place,’ and he should confer on others, to our 
irreparable loss and dishonor, an increased share of the glory of 
accomplishing the purposes of his mercy. 

One of the very best expedients which the wisdom of conference 
could suggest, to meet the wants of the connection, at so eventful 
a period, was doubtless the publication of a popular Life of our 
venerable founder. Such a work, ably written, and judiciously 
adapted to the novel circumstances of society, was certainly a de- 
sideratum. To the body it could not fail to be useful, by inviting 
attention to first principles, reviving the recollection of the early 
and animating events of our history, and promoting the recovery 
of a larger portion of its ancient spirit, as exemplified in love to 
the brethren, affection for the preachers, zeal for souls, and a cor- 
dial attachment to our institutions. A secondary but scarcely less 
important use of such a volume would be, its salutary influence in 
silencing the objections, and subduing the prejudices, which pre- 
vail where genuine Methodism is unknown. It is also a happy 
coincidence, that Mr. Watson’s book has made its appearance 
simultaneously with the new and beautiful edition of Mr. Wesley’s 
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Works. As a key to the interpretation of many parts of those 
writings, the biography is of singular value, and will answer the 
double purpose of interesting the public in those immortal produc- 
tions, and facilitating a better acquaintance, on the part of the Me- 
thodists themselves, with the opinions and principles of their vene- 
rable author. And a recurrence to Mr. Wesley’s writings, as 
substantially a luminous exposition and defence of Scriptural truth, 
cannot be too often and too strenuously enjoined. We are fur- 
nished with a somewhat analogous example, in the case of the 
ancient people of God, when under the guidance of direct inspira- 
tion, to which we may venture to advert, without profaning the 
sacredness of the precedent, as an illustration of the value of such 
an habitual reference to the primitive records of the connection. 
For God forbid, that we should even seem to confound merely 
human with divinely inspired compositions. We allude to the 
command of Moses to the Levites to deposit the Book of the Law 
in the ark of the covenant, as an accessible standing memorial and 
witness against a stiff-necked people, who were thus to be guarded, 
after his death, against a repetition of that apostasy from the yoke 
imposed on them, of which they had already furnished many pain- 
ful examples, Deut. xxxi, 25-27. In like manner, without any 
superstitious reverence for Mr. Wesley’s writings, we fearlessly 
claim for them, as human compositions, a degree of authority on 
every vital principle involved in our doctrine and discipline, which 
fairly constitutes them, in a subordinate sense of the term, ‘ the 
book of the law’ of Methodism. 

Every one must approve of the choice of the individual, to whom 
the conference of last year confided the important task of writing 
such a Life of Mr. Wesley. Mr. Watson has been long known to 
the world as an author of preéminent abilities on theological sub- 
jects. But the statesman-like character of his mind is that which 
“~ impressed itself chiefly on all his productions. From the glow 
of his poetic temperament, also, he justly merits the eulogy of a 
remarkable ‘felicity in clothing fine thought in. beautiful language.’ 
But that which completes his fitness for the task he has undertaken, 
is the piety which sanctifies every other qualification, and breathes 
its hallowing influence through every page. To his successful 
opposition, however, to the Poet Laureate, in his valuable ‘ Obser- 
vations on Southey’s Life of Wesley,’ we chiefly refer in justifica- 
tion of the choice of conference. 

The extensive circulation of Dr. Southey’s writings has familiar- 
ized the public with precisely those objections, against which Mr. 
Watson has shown himself fully equal to the task of furnishing an 
antidote. We therefore hailed the announcement of his intended 
work, as one which promised to meet the exigencies of Methodism 
at the present crisis, and to turn to good account that partial and 
distorted acquaintance with the subject, with which Dr. Southey’s 
productions have predccupied the public mind. ‘Mr. Southey,’ 
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observed the late Lord Byron, with great penetration, ‘accuses us 
of attacking the religion of the country; and is he abetting it by 
writing Lives of Wesley ? (Appendix to the Two Foscari, p. 327.) 
His lordship’s line of remark indeed is strictly just, if we substi- 
tute the milder alternative of reform for the calamity to which he 
alludes, when he says, that ‘one mode of worship is merely de- 
stroyed by another ;’ and that ‘the Church of England, if over- 
thrown, will be swept away by the sectarians, and not by the 
skeptics.’ In truth, the natural tendency of the Poet Laureate’s 
writings on Methodism is to promote the national bias in its favor, 
which, doubtless, it was his aim to discourage. The progress of 
truth in all ages, and in all great revolutions of public opinion, has 
been providentially indebted to an unextinguished sense of candour 
in a few partisans of error, which has led them to state their objec- 
tions with an honorable frankness, and more than neutralize them 
by admissions in favor of that which they oppose. Persons of less 
candour, indeed, may employ Dr. Southey’s objections, as Lord 
John Russel has inadvertently done, without sufficient attention to 
the admissions in its favor. Methodism, however, can lose nothing 
that is vital by the ordeal of inquiry into its merits. Considered 
as a great national reform, it courts a candid investigation, and can- 
not fail to be as surely, though more slowly, promoted by Dr. 
Southey’s labours, as its career will receive an accelerating impulse 
from: such injudicious attempts to arrest it as Lord John Russel’s. 
Those who are more directly interested in upholding the Establish- 
ment in its present unreformed state, and view Methodism not as 
an auxiliary to its true and vital interests, but as its deadly foe, have 
pursued a policy which is directly at variance with the candour of 
the former, and the presumption of the latter. With an assumed 
contempt of the writings of the advocates of Methodism, they have 
not scrupled to take its insidious enemies under their especial pa- 
tronage. We call those insidious enemies, who, while professing to 
be its friends, would degrade Methodism into a mere political ma- 
chine, and, by placing it in juxtaposition to the Establishment, 
fetter all those vital principles in doctrine and discipline, on whieh 
its great success in reforming the nation has hitherto hinged. Such 
a scheme is in truth as injurious to the Church, as it is destructive 
of the reforming influences of Methodism. And if the clergy hope, 
by this system, to escape that reformation of abuses which genuine 
Methodism unobtrusively suggests to the real friends of the Church, 
they will be inevitably and painfully roused, by less mdulgent re- 
formers, to a true sense of the dangers which menace the established 
religion. Methodism can never purchase a formal union with the 
Establishment, at the expense of sacrificing the vital principles of 
its economy. Such a compromise would obviously thwart the great 
purposes of reform contemplated by its founder, and contradict the 
lesson inculcated by his own personal example. The great pro- 
cess, indeed, of evangelical reform, in the pulpits of the Establish- 
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ment, is in rapid progress; and the correction of abuses will as 
surely follow, both being the results of that diffusion of sound 
religious knowledge through the nation, which originally emanated 
from the Wesleys and the Whitefields, and which their successors 
have zealously laboured to extend. Dr. Southey admits the preva- 
lence of abuses in the Church, especially at the time when Mr. 
Wesley rose as its reformer. But from the influence of a mistaken 
theology, he perceived not their connection with unsound doctrines. 
Hence also his distaste for those peculiarities in Mr. Wesley’s views, 
which so admirably fitted him for the task of reviving pure and 
evangelical religion among the clergy, as a vantage ground for 
the ultimate correction of abuses. Universal history might have 
taught him that in no other way could a sufficiently elevated and 
sensitive tone of morals be produced. For as sound doctrines have 
become obsolete, in any church, abuses have proportionately mul- 
tiplied ; while every notable reformation has been signalized by 
their revival. The most amusing. part of Dr. Southey’s writings, 
indeed, is that in which he vainly toils, like Sysiphus, to uproot 
evangelical religion ; and evade, with all its ponderous tendencies 
to crush his futile speculations, its headlong recoil. In the absence 
of sound objection and conclusive reasoning, as to the essentials of 
Mr. Wesley’s creed, he has availed himself of every obnoxious 
circumstantial, to bring it into contempt with the public. As one of 
the weakest parts of the Laureate’s ‘J.ife of Wesley,’ Mr. Watson 
has already, in his former publication, disabused the public mind of 
the effects of such unworthy ssphistries. Thus Dr. Southey’s 
writings, independent of their occasional candour, have contributed 
to the success of Methodism, by the able refutation of their errors, 
of which they have been the undesigned occasion, and by that sure 
reaction in the public mind which follows the removal of prejudices 
that have been causelessly excited. In the present work, Mr. 
Watson’s task was somewhat different, and yet not less calculated 
to promote the cause which he advocates. Instead of confining 
himself to a refutation of Dr. Southey, he has done what that 
writer has left undone, and what every biographer of Mr. Wesley 
is inexcusable in not doing. He has placed his character, as the 
greatest modern reformer of the Establishment, in its true light. But 
throughout the whole performance, thrown as it were into the 
back ground of the picture, the contest of the false philosophy of 
the one, with the sound theology of the other, crowned as it is with 
the undoubted victory of the latter, is a spectacle of surpassing 
intellectual and spiritual interest. With all Dr. Southey’s candour 
on the subject of Methodism, his veneration for the distinguished 
virtues of its founder, and his large admissions as to its indirect 
benefits to the Church and the nation, a mistaken theology un- 
fitted him for taking just and comprehensive views of the important 
relations which it holds tothem both. Hence, in his latest remarks 
on the subject, (‘ Progress and Prospects of Society,’ vol. ii,) he 
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has suffered himself to be beguiled into the impracticable scheme 
of those insidious enemies of the system, to whose degrading esti- 
mate of its exalted value we have just adverted. He had too much 
philosophy, however, to join in the vulgar hue and cry of those 
who have treated Methodism as a thing of nought. He perceived 
the imperishable elements of which it consists, and the energy of 
its principles ; and from a laudable jealousy of the existing institu- 
tions of the country, he felt anxious to disarm both, by effecting a 
union, which is obviously impracticable on the terms which he has 
prescribed. There are others who consider the partial improve- 
ment of the clergy as reason enough for silencing the Methodist 
ministry ; but if it were far greater than it is, abundant reasons 
would still remain for the continuance of a system which could not 
be laid aside without manifest injury to the piety of the nation and 
the progress of Christianity in Heathen countries. Methodism, 
meanwhile, has no subversive purposes to accomplish ; but, like its 
founder, pursues the noiseless tenor of its way, holding out in doc- 
trine, discipline, and the unearthly ambition of its designs, an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation by the Establishment. We may remark, 
however, that now that public opinion, as the result of the labours 
of Mr. Wesley and his coadjutors, is universally aroused to a sense 
of the imperfections of the national religion, other reformers are 
thrusting in their sickles, ‘to reap that on which they have bestowed 
no labour.’ Having reminded our readers of the eventful period 
which has called forth the present publication, and suggested the 
services which it cannot fail to render the body, as well as to what 
erroneous opinions current on the subject of Methodism it more 
especially applies itself as an antidote, the perusal of the work itself 
alone can satisfy their awakened curiosity. To the entire volume, 
therefore, we refer them, in justice both to themselves and the 
writer of so harmonious a whole. 

In the seriousness of tone which pervades the narrative, the work 
before us stands strongly contrasted with the flippant and cynical 
character of the Laureate’s remarks on Mr. Wesley’s scrupulous 
and ascetic piety at the commencement of hiscareer. Mr. Wat- 
son has shown a purer taste, as well as consulted the interests of 
piety, in dissipating the sarcastic pleasantry thrown around so 
solemn a spectacle as that of the ardent and anxious inquiries of 
a mind like Mr. Wesley’s, from the first dawnings of truth on his 
dark and dubious path, until the welcome moment which witnessed 
the dispersion of every cloud by the realizing light of faith. The 
true liberality inspired by evangelical sentiments appears to great 
advantage in the respect which he has shown to sincere endeavours, 
the sympathy he has evinced with a spirit contending against over- 
whelming disadvantages, and the palliative considerations urged on 
behalf of errors which resulted from the want of better knowledge. 
The few mistakes in conduct, against which the unfriendly bio- 
graphers of Mr. Wesley have levelled their shafts of ridicule, 
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Mr. Watson has thus judiciously converted into arguments in favor 
of that system of truth, the milder influence of which, had it then 
prevailed in Mr. Wesley’s mind, would have prevented their oc- 
currence. 

On Mr. Wesley’s parentage, and the influence of his religious 
education at home, as well as on the nature of the correspondence 
which he afterward maintained with both his parents, we have 
many instructive observations. Mr. Watson has very properly 
acquainted his readers at the outset with the exact religious opinions 
of his parents :— 


‘ The serious habits impressed upon both by ther education did not 
forsake them ;—“ they feared God, and wrought righteousness ;” but 
we may perhaps account for that obscurity in the views of each on 
several great points of evangelical religion, and especially on justifica- 
tion by faith and the offices of the Holy Spirit, which hung over their 
minds for many years, and indeed till toward the close of life, from 
this early change of their religious connections (both having renounced 
Nonconformity, and become members of the Established Church.) 
Their theological reading, according to the fashion of the church- 
people of that day, was now directed rather to the writings of those 
divines of the English Church, who were tinctured more or less with 
a Pelagianized Arminianism, than to the works of its founders ; their 
successors, the Puritans ; or of those eminent men among the Non- 
conformists, whose views of discipline they had renounced. They 
had parted with Calvinism; but, like many others, they renounced 
with it, for want of spiritual discrimination, those truths which are as 
fully maintained in the theology of Arminius and in that of their eminent 
son, who revived and more fully illustrated it, as in the writings of the 
most judicious and spiritual Calvinistic divines themselves. ‘Taylor, 
Tillotson, and Bull, who became their oracles, were Arminians of a 
different class.’ 


The advantages of such a parentage are pointed out in the de- 
velopment of that germ of early piety in Mr. John Wesley which 
afterward we are shown, required more favoring circumstances 
to perfect its flowers and fruit. 

Mr. Watson has successfully removed some of the imputations 
which have been most plausibly thrown on Mr. Wesley’s personal 
character. Thus in the case of the pressing invitation on the 
part of bis family, that he should obtain the presentation of Ep- 
worth, he has fully met the harsh reflection of Dr. Southey, that 
Mr. Wesley’s decision to remain at Oxford was ‘discreditable to 
his judgment ;? and disarmed also his more unjust censure, that 
‘he had made it an affair of religious casuistry, and therefore the 
interest of his mother and sisters in the decision, nearly as this 
point lay at the father’s heart, seems to have been totally disregard- 
ed by him, as unworthy of any consideration.’ There are other 
occasions too, of which Dr. Southey avails himself, to impute to 
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Methodism, through its founder, a tendency to subvert the best 
and most innocent feelings of the heart. The weighty reasons 
assigned by Mr. Watson prove at least Mr. Wesley’s conscientious- 
ness and disinterestedness. The charge of ‘unfeeling conduct’ he 
has also met by asserting, that ‘the kindness of his general charac- 
ter is a sufficient pledge that the refusal of the urgent request of 
a venerable father anda beloved mother, whose widowhood would 
be unprovided for, must have been to him sufficiently painful.’ 
This argument might have been strengthened by adverting to the 
very next important act of his life, his going to America. It is 
morally impossible that the sentiment which so powerfully operated 
on his mind in the one case, should have been extinguished in 
the other. And yet Dr. Southey himself, only a few pages after 
he has preferred the above charge, most inconsistently admits the 
prevalence of a sense of filial duty in Mr. Wesley’s mind, in the 
case of his invitation to go out as a missionary to Georgia. ‘ Argu- 
ments were adduced, which made him less resolute in his refusal ; 
objections, which he started, were obviated ; and when he spake of 
the grief which it must give his mother, if he were to accept the pro- 
posal, saying, he was the staff of her age, her chief support and 
comfort, it was evident that he was shaken.’* Of his acceptance of 
the offer of the trustees of the new colony of Georgia, Mr. Wat- 
son has, however, availed himself in proof of Mr. Wesley’s disin- 
terestedness, and in so doing has silenced another caviller, Mr. 
Hampson, who sarcastically infers from the decided opposition 
given by Mr. Wesley to the solicitations of his friends with regard 
to Epworth, that ‘nothing less than stern necessity could have 
induced him to quit his beloved retirement.’ 


‘ After some delay,’ observes Mr. Watson, ‘and consultation with 
his family, he accepted the offer; and thus, though Epworth could 
not draw him from Oxford, an enterprise of a missionary character, 
and presenting no temptations to ease and sloth, such as he feared in 
a parish at home, overcame his scruples. This itself is in proof that 
he had not resolved to remain at Oxford, in preference to accepting 
the living of Epworth, from selfish motives. In the question of use- 
fulness, the balance before inclined to Oxford; and now that he thought 
a greater field for doing good open in America, he yielded to that con- 
sideration. This mission was accompanied also with the certainty of 
great hardships and sufferings, which, according to his then defective, 
but most sincere views, were necessary to his perfection.’ 


The want of success in the leading objects of this mission, which 
Dr. Southey has creditably enough referred to a higher destiny 
awaiting him, as well as the sharp trials by which God ‘ humbled 
him, and proved him, and showed him what was in his heart,’ 
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were all the imevitable results of the same defective views of 
Christianity. 


*‘ Had he been that which he afterward became, not only would the 
exclusion of Mrs. Williamson from the sacrament have been effected 
in another manner, but his mission to Georgia would probably have 
had a very different result. His preaching was defective in that one 
great point, which gives to preaching its real power over the heart, 
‘‘ Christ crucified ;” and his spirit although naturally frank and amiable, 
was not regenerated by that ‘‘ power from on high,” the first and lead- 
ing fruits of which are meekness and charity.’ 


We shall not weaken the effect of Mr. Watson’s impressive 
statement of Mr. Wesley’s conversion, by transplanting any part 
of it into our pages. It is enough to say that he has traced it 
from the earliest motions of the Holy Spirit upon his mind through 
its progressive stages of repentance, justification, and regeneration, 
with a minuteness and fidelity due to some of the great doctrines 
of Methodism. The disciple in this particular has closely copied 
the example of his transcendant master, whose faithful account of 
God’s dealings with himself he designed should embody, in a more 
- tangible form, (as Providence also intended in the personal narra- 
tive of St. Paul,) those all-important doctrines, the vivid exhibition 
of which he deemed essential to the religious welfare of a country 
where every trace of them had become well nigh lost and forgot- 
ten. Let those who, with the Eclectic Reviewer for April, 1829, 
call our notions of justification ‘ obscure and unscriptural,’ ponder 
the masterly sketch here presented by Mr. Watson, and still more 
elaborately unfolded in his ‘ Theological Institutes,’ and blush at 
the recollection of so pitiful a slander. 

Much illiberal remark, having no foundation in fact, has been 
lavished on Mr. Wesley on account of the steps he latterly took in 
giving a more independent ecclesiastical constitution to his societies. 
It has been most uncharitably assumed, even by a biographer 
remarkable for his general candour, Dr. Southey, that the free 
opinions which guided him in those transactions were not the set- 
tled convictions of his mind, but were hastily adopted in subservi- 
ence toa guilty ambition. Such a notion might have been corrected 
by a careful reference to anterior facts, which have been long 
before the public. But it was*reserved for Mr. Watson, as a just 
reward for his past meritorious services in vindicating the aspersed 
character of Mr. Wesley, to present the world with a document 
of the highest value on the controversy relative to the Church 
“Methodism of our venerable founder. The document in question 
pours a flood of light on Mr. Wesley’s controverted opinions on 
that subject, as well as sheds a withering sunshine of demonstra- 
tion on the presumption of the impugners of his integrity. Mr. 
Watson has happily met with a MS. copy (probably the only one 
in existence) of the full Minutes of the very earliest conferences. 
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The manly boldness of thinking on subjects of church government, 
which had a correspondmg influence on Mr. Wesley’s conduct, 
from his very first deviation in discipline from the Established 
Church to the actual ordination of his own preachers for America 
and even for England, will there be seen to have had its origin at 
a much earlier period than the writers alluded to ever ‘dreamt of 
in their philosophy.’ The discovery serves also to heighten our 
admiration of the man, whose vigour and originality of thought 
was at all times moderated bya regard to the expediency of allowing 
a certain influence to the dominion of long-established prejudices. 
And in holding the balance with so steady a hand, as it trepidated 
under the alternate influences of the innovating principle and that 
which adhered to prescription, we are compelled to do homage to 
the conscientiousness of a reformer, whose only anxiety was to 
secure the greatest possible sum of national good by obeying the 
indications of a providential guidance, as it impressed on this or 
that side of the balance a preponderating impulse. 


‘ The truth is,’ observes Mr. Watson, ‘ that Lord King came in 
only to confirm him in views which he had for some time begun to 
entertain ; and they were such as show, that though he was a Church 
of England man as to affection, which was strong and sincere as far 
as its doctrines and its Liturgy were concerned, and though he regarded 
it with great deference as a legal institution, yet in respect to its 
ecclesiastical polity he was even then very free in his opinions. At 
the second conference in 1745, it was asked, ‘Is Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Independent church government, most agreeable to reason?’ 
The answer is as follows :— 

‘ “ The plain origin of church government seems to be this :—Christ 
sends forth a person to preach the Gospel: some of those who hear 
him, repent and believe in Christ: they then desire him to watch over 
them, to build them up in faith, and to guide their souls into paths of 
righteousness. Here then is an independent congregation, subject 
to no pastor but their own; neither liable to be controlled, in things 
spiritual, by any other man or body of men whatsoever. But soon 
after, some from other parts, who were occasionally present whilst he. 
was speaking in the name of the Lord, beseech him to come over and 
help them also. He complies, yet not till he confers with the wisest 
and holiest of his congregation; and with their consent appoints one 
who has gifts and grace to watch over his flock in his.absence. If it 
please God to raise another flock in the new place, before he leaves 
them, he does the same thing, appointing one whom God hath fitted 
for the work to watch over these souls also. In Jike manner, in every 
place where it pleases God to gather a little flock by his word, he ap- 
points one in his absence to take the oversight of the rest, to assist 
them as of the ability which God giveth. 

¢ «¢ These are deacons, or servants of the church; and they look 
upon their first pastor as the common father of all these congregations, 
and regard him in the same light, and esteem him still as the shep- 
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herd of their souls. These congregations are not strictly independent, 
as they depend upon one pastor, though not upon each other. 

‘ « As these congregations increase, and the deacons grow in years 
and grace, they need other subordinate deacons, or helpers, in respect 
of whom they may be called presbyters, or elders, as their father in 
the Lord may be called the bishop or overseer of them all.”’ 

‘This passage is important, as it shows that from the first he re- 
garded his preachers, when called out and devoted to the work, as, 
in respect of primitive antiquity and the universal church, parallel to 
deacons and presbyters. He also then thought himself a Scriptural 
bishop. Lord King’s researches into antiquity served to confirm these 
sentiments, and corrected his former notion as to a distinction of 
orders. 

‘It should here be stated, that at these early conferences one sitting 
appears to have been devoted to conversation on matters of discipline, 
in which the propriety of Mr. Wesley’s proceedings in forming socie- 
ties, calling out -preachers, and originating a distinct religious com- 
munity, governed by its own laws, -were considered; and this 
necessarily led to the examination of general questions of church 
government and order. This will explain the reason why, in the 
conferences which Mr. Wesley, his brother, two or three clergymen, 
and a few preachers held in the years 1744, 1745, 1746 and 1747, 
such subjects were discussed as are contained in the above extract, 
and in those which follow. On these, as on all others, they set out 
with the principle of examining every thing “ to the foundation.” ’ 


{After several extracts from the early original manuscript 
Minutes, Mr. Watson then proceeds as follows :] 


‘Nothing, therefore, can be more clear, than that Mr. Wesley laid 
the ground-work of his future proceedings, after much deliberation, at 
this early stage of his progress. He felt that a case of necessity had 
arisen, calling upon him to provide a ministry and a government for the 
people who had been raised up; a necessity which rested upon the 
obvious alternative, that they must either be furnished with pastors of 
their own, or be left without sufficient aid in the affairs of their souls. 
This led him closely to examine the whole matter; and he saw that 
when the authority of Scripture alone was referred to in matters of 
church arrangement and regulation, it enjoined no particular form of 
administration as binding, but left the application of certain great and 
inviolable principles to the piety and prudence of those whom God 
might honor as the instruments of usefulness to the souls of men. 
Here he took his stand; and he proceeded to call forth preachers, and 
set them apart, or ordain them, to the sacred office, and to enlarge 
the work by their means, under the full conviction of his acting under 
as clear a Scriptural authority as could be pleaded by Churchmen for 
Episcopacy, by the Presbyterians for Presbytery, or by the Congrega- 
tionalists for Independency. Still he did not go beyond the necessity. 

He could make this Scriptural appointment of ministers and ordi- 
nances, without renouncing communion with the National Church, and 
therefore he did not renounce it. In these views Charles Wesley, too, 
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who was at every one of the early conferences, concurred with him ; 
and if he thought somewhat differently on these points afterward, it 
was Charles who departed from first principles, not John. So much 
for the accuracy of Dr. Whitehead, who constructed his Life of the 
two brothers upon just the opposite opinion !’—pp. 138, 139. 


Among the desiderata of the connection at the present moment 
is doubtless a college for the education of the sons of the more 
opulent Methodists, as well as for extending in certain cases the 
system of instruction, which the sons of the preachers already 
enjoy in the schools at Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove. While 
the English Methodists have been nodding over a subject so vitally 
connected with their best interests, their trans-atlantic brethren, 
with a characteristic sagacity and zeal, have been adding college 
to college, and have consequently taken a proportionately higher 
stand in the walks of society. But let us not be misunderstood. 
The sphere of a Christian ministry is not changed, though it may 
be widened, by the advantages of a liberaleducation. Methodism 
is emphatically the Gospel for the poor of this country ; and such, 
we trust, it will ever continue. The stale objection against learn- 
ing has obviously taken its rise from confounding two most dissimi- 
lar things, because so generally seen united in the national clergy, 
—education and wealth. The tendency to secularize a priesthood 
resides not in the former, but in the latter. And so far from their 
learning having lessened the piety and usefulness of the American 
Methodists, their success at this moment in the conversion of sin- 
ners, and the remarkable out pourings of the Holy Spirit on their 
labours, give cheering proof that learning, when sanctified, offers 
no obstruction to the interests of religion. Mr. Watson gives a | 
similar verdict in favor of a more extended education for the con- 
nection at large, when treating the subject of the Kingswood and 
Woodhouse Grove schools :— 


‘It is, however, to be regretted, that the original-plan of Mr. Wes- 
ley, to found an institution for the connection at large, which should 
unite the advantages of a school and acollege, has not been resumed 
in later and more favorable times. Various circumstances, at that 
early period, militated against the success of this excellent project, 
which have gradually disappeared; and if in that infant state of the 
cause Mr. Wesley wisely thought that Methodism should provide for 
all its wants, religious and educational, within itself, much more in- 
cumbent is it to do so now. Many of the sons of our friends, for want 
of such a provision, have been placed in schools where their religious 
principles have been neglected or perverted ; and too often have been 
taught to ridicule, or to be ashamed of, the religious profession of 
their fathers.’ 


Mr. Watson has given a spirited and instructive account of the 
celebrated controversy on the doctrines of Calvinism, which arose 
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in 1770, and in which Mr. Fletcher so creditably distinguished him- 
self. Much as many of the predestinarians of that age disgraced 
their cause by the virulence of their polemics, the reader will be 
gratified with some novel information relative to the Rev. Mr. 
Shirley, which rescues his character from the opprobrium due to 
his party, and shows that ‘he appears never to have departed from 
the meekness of a Christian and the manners of a gentleman.’ The 
account winds up with the following interesting remarks :— 


‘ This controversy, painful as it was in many respects, and the cause 
of much unhallowed joy to the profane wits of the day, who were not 
a little gratified at this exhibition of what they termed “ spiritual gladia- 
torship,” has been productive of important consequences in this coun- 
try. It showed to the pious and moderate Calvinists how well the 
richest views of evangelical truth could be united with Arminianism ; 
and it effected, by its bold and fearless exhibition of the logical conse- 
quences of the doctrines of the decrees, much greater moderation in 
those who still admitted them, and gave birth to some softened modifi- 
cations of Calvinism in the age that followed ;—an effect which has 
remained to this day. The disputes on these subjects have, since that 
time, been less frequent, and more temperate ; nor have good men so 
much laboured to depart to the greatest distance from each other, as 
to find a ground on which they could make the nearest approaches. 
This has been especially the case between the Methodists and the 
evangelical Dissenters. Of late, a Calvinism of a higher and sterner 
form has sprung up among a certain sect of the clergy of the Church 
of England; though some of them, whatever their privatc theory may 
be, feel that these points are not fit subjects for the edification of their 
congregations in public discourses. Of Calvinism, since the period of 
this controversy, the Methodist preachers and societies have been in 
no danger; so powerful and complete was its effect upon them. At no 
conference, since that of 1770, has it been necessary again to ask, 
«¢ Wherein have we leaned too much to Calvinism?” ‘There has been, 
indeed, not in the body, but in some of its ministers occasionally, a 
leaning to what is worse than Calvinism,—to a sapless, legal, and phi- 
losophizing theology. The influence of the opinions of the majority 
of the preachers has always, however, counteracted this ; and the true 
balance between the extremes of each system, as set up in the doc- 
trinal writings of Mr. Wesley, has been of late years better preserved 
than formerly. Those writings are, indeed, more read and better appre- 
ciated in the connection, than at some former periods; and perhaps 
at the present time they exert a more powerful influence than they ever 
did over the theological views of both preachers and people. To this 
the admirably complete, correct, and elegant edition of Mr. Wesley’s 
Works, lately put forth ........++. Meier CAnharnd secaaehneitt will still 
farther contribute. Numerous valuable pieces, on different subjects, 
which had been quite lost to the public, have been recovered; and 
others, but very partially known, have been collected.’—pp. 225, 226. 


[It is from this ‘ admirably complete, correct, and elegant edition 
of Mr. Wesley’s Works,’ that we are executing The First Ameri- 
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can Complete and Standard Edition, now in press, comprehending 
also numerous translations, notes, and other improvements by the 
American Editor. ] 

The following graphic description of Mr. Wesley in his eighty- 
fifth year, whose elevated character, so honorable to his age and 
country, is now appreciated by all but those on whom Mr. Wat- 
son’s rebuke has fallen with such righteous severity, is in every 
respect worthy of its author :— 


‘These extracts are from the Journal of 1787, when Mr. Wesley 
was in his eighty-fifth year. The labours and journeys of almost every 
day are similarly noticed, exhibiting at once a singular instance of 
natural strength, sustained, doubtless, by the special blessing of God, 
and of an entire consecration of time to the service of mankind, of 
which no similar example is probably on record, and which is rendered 
still more wonderful by the consideration that it had been continued 
for more than half a century, on the same scale of exertion, and almost 
without intermission. ‘The vigour of his mind at this age is also as 
remarkable ; the same power of acute observation as formerly is mani- 
fested; the same taste for reading and criticism; the same facility in 
literary composition. Nor is the buoyant cheerfulness of his spirit a 
less striking feature. Nothing of the old man of unrenewed nature 
appears; no forebodings of evil; no querulous comparisons of the 
present with the past ;—there is the smae delight in the beautiful scenes 
of nature; the same enjoyment of conversation, provided it had the 
two qualities of usefulness and brevity; the same joy in hopeful ap- 
pearances of good ; and the same tact at turning the edge of little dis- 
comforts and disappointments by the power of an undisturbed equani- 
mity. Above all, we see the man of one business, living only to serve 
God and his generation, “ instant in season and out of season,” seri- 
ously intent, not upon doing so much duty, but upon saving souls ; and 
preaching, conversing, and writing for this end alone. And yet this is 
the man whom we still sometimes see made the object of the sneers 
of infidel or semi-infidel philosophers ; and whom book makers, when 
they have turned the interesting points of his character and history into 
a marketable commodity, endeavour to dress up in the garb of a fana- 
tic, or a dreamer, by way of rendering their works more acceptable to 
frivolous readers,—the man to whose labours few even of the evan- 
gelical clergy of the National Church have the heart or the courage to 
do justice ; forgetting how much that improved state of piety which 
exists in the Establishment is owing to the indirect influence of his long 
life of labour, and his successful ministry ; and that even very many 
of themselves have sprung from families where Methodism first lighted 
the lamp of religious knowledge, and produced a religious influence. 
It will indeed provoke a smile, to observe what effort often discovers 
itself in writers of this party, when referring to the religious state of the 

nation in the last and present century, to keep this Apostolic man 
wholly out of sight, as though he had never existed ; feeling, we sup- 
pose, that because he did not conform to the order of their Church in 
all particulars, it would be a sin against their own orthodoxy even to 
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name him as one of those great instruments in the hands of God, who, 
in mercy to these lands, were raised up to effect that vast moral and 
religious change, the benefits of which they themselves so nchly enjoy. 
This may be attributed not only to that exclusive spirit which marks 
so many of the clergy of this class, even beyond others, notwithstand- 
ing their piety and general excellence, but to the Calvinism which 
many of them have imbibed. ‘The evangelical Arminianism of Wes- 
ley has been forgiven by the orthodox Dissenters; but, by a curious 
anomaly, not by the Calvinistic party of the Church.—It is probably 
better understood by the former.’—pp. 266-268. 


That a better spirit animates many of our brethren of the Esta- 
blishment, and promises eventually to bring about a greater recon- 
ciliation between the parties than has yet existed, numerous facts 
might be adduced to show. One of these is the following candid 
admission of Bishop Coplestone, on whose venial errors Mr. Wat- 
son has commented with his usual good sense :— 


‘The following passage from a sermon lately preached in his dio- 
cess, by Bishop Coplestone, may be quoted both as a better specimen 
of the spirit of a Churchman than that above referred to, and as, per- 
haps, the only instance in which any thing approaching to a due esti- 
mate of Mr. Wesley’s character, and the value of his labours, has been 
suffered publicly to escape the lips of a prelate. It was dictated evi- 
dently by a candid and liberal feeling, though not without being influ- 
enced by some of those mistaken views which will be corrected at the 
close of this account of Mr. Wesley’s life :— 

‘And here, not only candour and equity, but a just sense of the 
constitution of Christ’s church, compels me to draw a marked line of 
distinction between those whose religious assemblies are supplementary, 
as it were, to our own Establishment, offering spiritual comfort and 
instruction to hundreds unable to find it elsewhere, and those organized 
communities which exclude from their society any that communicate 
in the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with the National Church. 

«« Of the former, I would not only think and speak mildly, but in 
many cases I would commend the piety and zeal which animates them, 
full of danger as it is to depart from the Apostolic ordinance, even in 
matters of outward discipline and order. The author and founder of 
those societies (for he was careful himself to keep them from being 
formed into a sect) was a regularly ordained minister, a man orthodox 
in his belief, simple and disinterested in his own views, and adorned 
with the most amiable and distinguishing virtues of a true Christian. 
He found thousands of his countrymen, though nominally Christians, 
yet as ignorant of true Christianity as infidels and Heathens; and in 
too many instances (it is useless to conceal or disguise the fact) igno- 
rant, either through the inattention of the government in not providing 
for increased numbers, or through the carelessness and neglect of those 
whom the National Church had appointed to be their pastors. 

¢ « But the beginning of schism, like that of strife, is as when one 
letteth out water. The gentle stream of piety and benevolencé in 
which this practice originated, irrigating only and refreshing some 
parched or barren lands, soon became a swelling and rapid torrent, 
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widening as it flowed on, and opening for itself a breach which it may 
yet require the care and prudence of ages to close. And even the 
pious author himself was not proof against that snare of Satan, which, 
through the vanity and weakness of human nature, led him in his latter 
years to assume the authority of an Apostle, and to establish a frater- 
nity within the Church, to be called after his own name, and to remain 
a lasting monument of his activity and zeal. But over errors such as 
these let us cast a veil; and rather rejoice in reflecting on the many 
whom he reclaimed from sin and wickedness, and taught to seek for 
salvation through the merits of their Saviour. 

‘ «¢ Of such, I repeat, wherever a like deficiency of religious means 
is found, we ought to speak not only with tenderness, but with bro- 
therly love and esteem.” 

‘It seems pretty obvious that Bishop Coplestone has taken his 
impressions from Southey’s Life of the Founder of Methodism, although 
somewhat modified by better views of spiritual religion. The moral 
destitution of the country, and the negligence of the Church, are acknow- 
ledged, as well as the important effects produced by Mr. Wesley’s 
labours, at least in their early stages ; and yet these results are spoken 
of as somewhat of a religious calamity! The beginning of ‘“ schism,” 
as to church order, is compared to the letting out of water; and a fear- 
ful ** breach” out of the Established Church completes the picture. How 
little does this sensible and amiable bishop know of the facts of the 
case !—as for instance, 1. That the Methodist societies were in great 
part gathered, not out of Church-goers, but Church-neglecters. 2. ‘That 
the effect was generally for many years, to increase the attendance at 
Church, and to lay the foundation in a great number of places, espe- 
cially in the more populous towns, of large Church congregations, which 
have continued to this day. 3. That the still more extensive and ulti- 
mate result was, after persecution or silent contempt had been tried in 
vain, and when it was found that obstinate perseverance in neglect 
would not be any longer tolerated, that the Establishment was roused 
into an activity, by which it has doubtless been greatly benefited, as 
far as respects its moral influence, the only influence of a church which 
can be permanent or valuable. 4. That very few of the Methodists of 
the present day would in all probability have been, in any sense which 
Bishop Coplestone would value, Church people ; and so this supposed 
loss of ecclesiastical members affords but an imaginary ground for the 
regrets with which he seems to surround it. The intimation of Mr. 
Wesley’s ambition is imitated from Southey. But of this enough has 
been said in refutation. Bishop Coplestone indeed regards it mildly 
as an infirmity, which he would charitably cover with Mr. Wesley’s 
numerous and eminent virtues. That is kind; but Mr. Wesley him- 
self would have taken a severer view of this “‘ weakness,” had he been 
conscious of the passion of ambition, in the sense in which it is here 
used, One might ask this respectable prelate to review the case, and 
say where Mr. Wesley, allowing him his conscientious conviction that 
he was bound to incessant activity in doing good to the souls of men, 
could have stopped? how he could have disposed of his societies, in 
the then existing state of the Church? And whether, if he had this 
‘¢ ambition” to be the head of a sect, his whole life did not lay restraints 
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upon it, since, from nearly the very first outset of his itinerancy and 
success, it has been shown in this work, by extracts from the Minutes 
of his first conferences, that he took views of ecclesiastical polity which . 
then set him quite at liberty, had he chosen it, to form his societies 
into a regular church, to put himself at their head, and to kindle up.a 
spirit of hostility to the Establishment, and of warm partisanship in his 
own favor, throughout the land? A vicious ambition would have pre- 
ferred this course. But it is not necessary to anticipate the remarks 
which will follow on these subjects.’—pp. 268-270. 


The rich reward, which awaited Mr. Wesley’s later years, in 
the fruits of his extended ministry, and the high gratification these 
must have yielded his saintly and Apostolical spirit, are beautifully 
described in the following quotation, which contains also a most 
touching incident. We may premise, that Mr. Watson had just 
quoted Mr. Wesley’s own language, on the subject of his success- 
ful labours. The extract is from his Journal of 1785, March 24; 
and may fairly be referred to in refutation of those who would fain 
deduce from his Sermon on God’s Vineyard, dated October 17, 
1787, that he himself had come to the painful conclusion that Me- 
thodism was a total failure. ‘I was now considering how strangely 
the grain of mustard seed, planted about fifty years ago, had grown 
up. It has spread through all Great Britain and Ireland, the Isle 
of Wight, and the Isle of Man; then to America, through the 
whole continent, into Canada, the Leeward Islands, and Newfound- 
land. And the societies in all these parts walk by one rule, knowing 
that religion is in holy tempers, and striving to worship God, not in 
form only, but likewise in spirit and in truth.’ 


‘He must, indeed,’ observes Mr. Watson, ‘ have been insensible to 
the emotions of a generous nature, had he not felt an honest satisfac- 
tion, that he had lived down calumnies ; and ‘i:at where mobs formerly 
awaited him, he met with the kind and cheering attentions of the most 
respectable persons of all religious persuasions, in every part of the 
country. But, more than this, he could compare the dearth and bar- 
renness of one age with the living verdure and fertility of another. 
Long-forgotten truths had been made familiar ;—a neglected population 
had been brought within the range of Christian instruction, and the 
constant preaching of the word of life by faithful men ;—religious socie- 
ties had been raised up through the land, generally distinguished by 
piety and zeal ;—by the blessing of God upon-the labours of Mr. White- 
field, and others of his first associates, the old Dissenting churches had 
been quickened into life, and new ones multiplied; the Established 
Church had been awakened from her lethargy ; the number of faithful 
ministers in her parishes greatly multiplied ; the influence of religion 
spread into the colonies, and the United States of America; and above 
all, a vast multitude, the fruit of his own ministerial zeal and faithful- 
ness, had, since the time in which he commenced his labours, departed 
into a better world. These thoughts must often have passed through: 
his mind, and inspired his heart with devout thanksgivings, although 
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no allusion is ever made to them in a boastful manner. For the past, 
he knew to whom the praise belonged ; and the future he left to God, 
Certain at least of meeting in heaven a greater number of glorified 
spirits, of whose salvation he had been, under God, thé instrument, 
than any minister of modern ages. ‘That “joyful hope” may explain 
an incident, which occurred toward the close of life, at the City Road 
chapel, London. After prayers had been read one Sunday forenoon, 
he ascended the pulpit ; where, instead of announcing the hymn imme- 
diately, he, to the surprise of the congregation, stood silent, with his 
eyes closed, for the space of at least ten minutes, rapt in thought; and 
then, with a feeling which at once conveyed to all present the subject 
which had so absorbed his attention, gave out the hymn commencing 
with the lines,— 


‘* Come, let us join our friends above, 
Who have obtain’d the prize,” &c. 


It was also his practice to preach on All-Saints’ Day, which was with 
him a favorite festival, on communion with the saints in heaven; a 
practice probably arising out of the same delightful association of re- 
membrances and hope.’—pp. 270, 271. 


But we must close our review of a book, in which much valua- 
ble information is compressed into the smallest possible space. 
Though it courts no popularity by an accommodation of truth to 
the taste of a degenerate age, but seeks rather to elevate the judg- 
ment of its readers to the true Scriptural standard, the simplicity of 
its plan fits it for general usefulness, and will make it a decidedly 
popular volume. Utility is the obvious aim of its accomplished 
author; and he has left the field of a more purely literary interest 
still open for cultivation. His talents fitted him for either task ; but 
he has probably chosen the more excellent way. If any apology 
were needed for the brevity of the work, we might adopt Dr. White- 
head’s for Mr. Wesley’s literary compositions :—‘ His object was 
chiefly to instruct and benefit that numerous class of people who 
have little learning, little money, and but little time to spare for 
reading.” Among other meritorious performances, Mr. Watson 
has rendered literary justice to Mr. Charles Wesley, by rescuing 
many of his hymns, which, through mistake, Mr. Montgomery and 
others had assigned to other sources. Numerous incidents, which 
throw great light on Mr. Wesley’s character and views, are inter- 
woven with the narrative, which is besides enlivened by many inter- 
esting extracts from his Journals. On Mr. Wesley’s personal cha- 
racter, the vital doctrines of Methodism, Antinomianism, the subject 
of revivals of religion, questions of church government, devotional 
poetry, the relations of Methodism to the Church of England, and 
various other topics, Mr. Watson has expatiated with his usual 
ability. His modest and sensible remarks on the progress and 
prospects of Methodism, which close the volume, will form a very 
appropriate conclusion to this article — 
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‘ Such have been the results of the labours of this great and good 
man. Whether they are still to diffuse a hallowing influence through 
the country, and convey the blessings of Christianity to Heathen lands 
with the same rapidity and with the same vigour, will, under the Divine 
blessing, depend upon those who have received from him the trust of a 
system of religious agency, to be employed with the same singleness 
of heart, the same benevolent zeal for the spiritual benefit of mankind, 
and the same dependence upon the Holy Spirit. I know not that it 
bears upon it any marks of decay, although it may require to be accom- 
modated in a few particulars to the new circumstances with which it 
is surrounded. The doctrinal views which Mr. Wesley held were pro- 
bably never better understood or more accurately stated in the dis- 
courses of the preachers; and the moral discipline of the body, in all 
its essential parts, was never more cordially approved by the people 
generally, or enforced with greater faithfulness by their pastors. Very 
numerous are the converts who are every year won from the world, 
brought under religious influence, and placed in the enjoyment of means 
and ordinances favorable to their growth in religious knowledge, and 
holy habits; and many are constantly passing into eternity, of whose 
‘good hope through grace,” the testimony is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. If Methodism continue in vigour and purity to future 
ages, it will still be associated with the name of its founder, and encircle 
his memory with increasing lustre ; and if it should fall into the formal- 
ity and decays which have proved the lot of many other religious bodies, 
he will not lose his reward. Still a glorious harvest of saved souls is 
laid up in the heavenly garner, which will be his “ rejoicing in the day 
of the Lord ;” whilst the indirect influence of his labours upon the other 
religious bodies and institutions of the country, will justly entitle him 
to be considered as one of the most honored instruments of reviving and 
extending the influence of religion, that, since the time of the Apostles, 
have been raised up by the providence of God.’—pp. 322, 323: 

[We will only add that this brief and comprehensive Life of 
Wesley by Mr. Watson, does not by any means supersede the use 
of the larger and very valuable Life of both John and Charles 
Wesley by Mr. Moore ; nor was it so intended. All those, there- 
fore, who desire to possess full and authentic biographies of these 
two remarkable brothers, will do well to furnish themselves with 
both those standard works. Their present cheapness, too, consi- 
dering especially the extremely low price of that by Mr. Watson, 
(only fifty cents, bound and lettered, ) places them, at a very moderate 
expense, within the reach of the public generally. | 








A DEATH BED SCENE. 
BY THE REV. STEPHEN L. STILLMAN. 


In the midst of life we are in death. Youth, manhood, and old 
age, are alike subject to the summons of that messenger whose call 
cannot but be heard ; whose ears are deaf to entreaty ; from whom 
the fleetest cannot flee, and from whose grasp there is no escape. 
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Reader, art thou a youth,—blooming in beauty and health? Do 
thy prospects afford a pleasing promise of the future 1—and is thy 
fond heart panting for a draught of the crystal waters which the 
beguiled vision of thy fancy beholds flowing in silvery rivulets from 
the mountains of pleasure ? How frail are thy hopes! How feeble 
the tenure by which they are held! Ah! how soon will the sweet 
become bitter ; how quickly shall those streams become tasteless, 
or dry; and those mountains of pleasure and valleys of delight 
which thou beholdest overspreading the landscape of life, be strip- 
ped of their verdure, and expose their wintry barrenness! Disease, 
the handmaid and harbinger of death, hath already implanted in 
thy earthy members the seeds of destruction; and the plant of 
mortality is gradually (though perhaps imperceptibly) spreading its 
fibrous roots to absorb and poison the vital juices; and soon its 
devouring progress will wrinkle and discolour thy blooming coun- 
tenance ; and dimness of sight, and trembling of limbs, and the slug- 
gish circulation of the purple fluid through the once elastic chan- 
nels, will give timely evidence of inevitable dissolution. Or death, 
the ravenous destroyer, eager for his prey, may call from the dire 
train of relentless maladies some acute disease, to hasten thy depar- 
ture, and close at once thy life and thy probation. Forbear then, 
dear reader; thy vain pursuit forbear; and listen to the voice of 
one who, though ‘dead, yet speaketh.’ 

Wiuuiam L. Hicerns, a promising youth of eighteen, left his 
employer, in the city of New York, for a few days, in the hope 
that a little relaxation and exercise would speedily restore his usual 
health, which appeared declining, from too intense application to 
business, in a sedentary employment. His application to a physi- 
cian, during one of his walks, prepared the way to his acquaint- 
ance with a fact, of the existence of which it does not appear that 
at.fhat time he had entertained even a suspicion. Whefi a faithful 
brovher kindly informed him, as the opinion of the physician, that 
a speedy death must inevitably follow from the obvious symptoms 
in his case, it produced an expression of surprise rather than alarm; 
which, after a deliberation of some minutes of the most intense 
thoughtfulness, was followed by a reply, that if he was so soon to 
die, there was no time to be lost, for he had a great work to per- 
form. My poor soul, said he, is unprepared for heaven. I am a 
wretched sinner, exposed to the just indignation of that holy God 
against whom I have most wickedly offended. He then immedi- 
ately commenced his appeal to the compassion of his Saviour for 
mercy, as the only ground of hope for a perishing sinner; and in 
the most ardent and unremitting supplication for pardon, he con- 
tinued to agonize in spirit, regardless of the body, until his soul was 
set free, his mourning was turned into joy, and his lamentations 
and prayers were swallowed up in effusions of gratitude and praise. 

During the interim of several days in which he was engaged in 
the struggle for pardon, he made no allusion to the morality of his 
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past life, or his strict observance of those religious forms in which 
he had been educated by a pious parent, as affording the least 
ground of confidence. And yet, such had been his conformity to 
religious duty, that his intimate friends had considered his case in 
a most favorable light, believing that although there had been at no 
particular time, any visible evidence of a change of heart, yet his 
attachment to religious people, his diligent study of the Holy Serip- 
tures, regular attendance on the worship of God, and daily atten- 
tion to secret prayer, were sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
he was not a stranger to the new birth. And had he left no farther 
evidence of his justification, there would have been as good ground 
of hope in his case as in that of thousands whose friends have 
assigned them a place in heaven. But oh! how frail are the hopes 
of such, and how prone is the human heart to be deceived into the 
belief of that which is desired to be true. Who can describe the 
disappointment of those who shall learn, by the decisions of the day 
of retribution, that themselves and their friends, whom they had 
supposed to be safe, have been deceived in their hope, while they 
built their expectation of eternal salvation on the sandy foundation 
of their own works, which will then crumble away inruin! But 
William had learned the true import of that important declaration 
of our Lord, ‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ And now, in view of his approaching disso- 
lution, he seeks for refuge only in the blood of a crucified Re- 
deemer ; faithfully improving the remainder of life and strength, 
in ceaseless importunity that God would change his heart. 

I visited his chamber. By his bed side sat the widowed matron who 
had given him birth. A commingled expression of sadness, solici- 
tude, and hope, was the visible index of her mind. Near her sat a 
sister, with cheeks bedewed in tears ; and an unregenerate brother, 
whose downcast eyes and solemn countenance betrayed the exist- 
ence of an unaccustomed thoughtfulness. A deathly paleness sat 
upon the sunken cheek of the youthful sufferer. The harbinger 
had arrived, delivered his message, and was now awaiting the arri- 
val of his master, the king of terrors. The groans of the victim 
were appalling. His lamentation and mourning were incessant. 
°T was not the fear of death; ’twas not the dread of the grave; nor 
yet the parting with friends, which caused his grief. He had sinned 
against his God; his soul was unrenewed ; and soon he must meet 
his Judge. I stood in solemn silence, heard his bitter cries, and 
watched the leading of his mind. _ I approached his bed, and took 
his pallid hand. *T'was parched with hectic heat. You seem quite 
ill. Ah! yes; my poor body will soon be dead; but my immortal 
soul is unprepared for heaven. I care not for this mortal flesh ; 
my soul is all my care. How shall I find pardon? Will Jesus 
save a dying wretch like me? Oh! can J be forgiven? Can mercy 
reach my case? I asked, Shall we pray in your behalf? Oh! yes; 
do pray,—all pray. O Lord, be merciful to me a sinner! We 
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knelt ;—we prayed ;—but his anguish only increased :—‘ no dawn 
of hope appeared.’ We endeavoured to teach him the way; but 
he seemed to heed it not. We sat and heard his cry. There seemed 
a want of faith. This was urged as the condition of his pardon ; but 
his lamentations and half-uttered prayers were uninterrupted. 

As several days had now been spent in the same fruitless mourn- 
ing, to no other purpose than the exhaustion of the sufferer’s strength, 
it was deemed expedient to dissuade him from his vocal exertion, 
and to endeavour to calm his mind. A number of unsuccessful 
attempts were made. He was so absorbed with grief for his sins, 
and concern for his soul, that the kind expostulations of his friends 
were scarcely noticed ; or were reproved as a mistaken interference 
in a case so important. Believing that this perpetual agony and 
exertion of lungs would hasten his dissolution,—that he did not fully 
understand the nature of prayer, and that a little instruction might 
serve an important purpose, I resolved on an expedient which ap- 
peared as the only alternative. I approached his bed, and with a 
commanding sternness addressed the suffering youth, who now 
seemed to be lost to all surrounding objects. William, cease your 
praying! It had the desired effect. Death itself could not have 
hushed him more suddenly. He cast a ghastly look of astonishment 
on him who had so peremptorily accosted him ; and, in a voice of 
despairing concern, replied, Would you have a dying sinner cease 
to pray? Yes, William; I desire your attention to the advice I 
will give you. I think you need instruction. I am fearful you do 
not understand the true nature of prayer. Will you take my ad- 
vice? Will you adopt the method | will prescribe? By this time 
he became composed, and replied in the affirmative. I proceeded. 
Prayer, without faith, is fruitless ; and with it, the desire of the soul 
can be offered to God in silence. Faith is a confidence in God, 
and a reliance on Christ alone for salvation. It is the submitting 
your cause to him, in the firm belief that he will accept and save 
you. This faith perhaps you have not. It is the gift of God, and 
is founded upon the ample evidence which he has furnished of his 
ability and willingness to save poor sinners like yourself. To 
obtain it, you have only to receive the evidence. 

In order to do this, be calm and contemplative, whilst I bring 
it before you. 1. ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ Apply this to yourself, and say in your 
heart, If God loved the world, he must have loved me, for J am of the 
world. He gave his only-begotten Son for those he loved; then 
surely he gave him for me, that J might not perish, that J might have 
everlasting life. 2, ‘We see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor, 
that he, by the grace of God, should taste death for.every man.’ Say, 
I see Jesus, &c. For whom did he taste death? for every man ? 
Then surely he tasted death for me, 3+ Jesus said, ‘Him that 
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cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.? Then if J come to him, 
he will not cast me out. 4. Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely? Whosoever will? then it is for me. 

Trace the footsteps of Jesus from the manger to the cross ; con- 
template his various sufferings, and say, He suffered this for me. 
Behold the Saviour in the tomb! Behold him risen from the dead ! 
Behold him ascending to ‘ his God and to your God!’ Behold, he 
intercedes. Say, He died for me; he rose for me; he ascended 
for me; he intercedes for me: Then he is mine! If he is mine, 
then I am his! By this time his mind had become collected, and 
an expression of deep thoughtfulness sat upon his countenance. 

As the family were now about to retire from the room for a little 
refreshment, he requested to be raised and supported in a sitting 
posture ; and that he might be left alone to attend to the advice he 
had received. His requests were complied with. We all withdrew 
to an adjoining apartment, leaving the door ajar. The family 
were seated at their table in solemn thoughtfulness. Every move- 
ment was performed with cautious stillness. Every ear was watch- 
ing for the slightest sound from the room of their suffering William. 
A deathlike silence reigned through all the apartments. He is 
my Saviour! said William: Jesus is my Saviour! Glory! Glory ! 
Glory! Glory to Jesus!. My sins are gone: my soul is happy. 
Jesus is mine! Glory! Glory! P’mhappy! I’m happy ! I’m ready 
to die. Glory! Glory! Glory! Glory! They flew to his room. 
A smile of heavenly sweetness glowed upon his wasted visage, 
while tears of gratitude and joy flowed plenteously from each be- 
holding eye. How astonishing the change! Skeptics, account 
for this! The same sickly dying youth, who but an hour before 
was writhing in all the agonies of despair, is now calm, disburden- 
ed, and happy. What caused this mysterious change? Do you 
say he was frightened? frightened from despair into joy ? from 
terror into calmness? Produce an instance of asimilar change, 
where the name of Jesus Christ is not regarded ! For experiment 
sake, and to test the truth of your theory, marshal your forces, 
lay deep your plans, appoint your time, your place, select your 
victim, and frighten a wretched sinner happy. In vain do you 
talk of fear in such a case as this. In vain do you impute it to 
the power of imagination, to a freak of sympathy or fancy, until a 
corresponding effect is produced, under similar circumstances, 
without the aid of the Gospel. In this rapturous frame William 
continued from Saturday evening until the following Tuesday, 
when the yielding cords of life gave way, and the failing flesh, no 
longer able to retain the heaven-born spirit, released its prisoner. 
Calmly he bade adieu to all behind, and joined the attendant 
angels who came to convey him to paradise. 

Reader, learn from this extraordinary instance of death bed 
conversion, 1. That the strictest morality of outward deportment 
will be no security against the decisions of that day when the 
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warning voice of death shall awake thee to see the equity of the 
retributive sentence which awaits the unregenerate; and that a 
clear and satisfactory evidence of a new heart made pure and 
holy through the atoning merits of the Redeemer of men, and the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, is the only preparation for 
a calm and happy death. 2. That youth, health, and beauty, with 
all the charms of natural and acquired accomplishments, together 
with the most flattering earthly prospects, are liable to be blasted 
in the bud, and swallowed up indeath. 3. That though, in this in- 
stance, a season for repentance was allowed, which terminated 
happily, yet it is the height of presumption, and the greatest folly 
to defer the work of contrition for a death-bed employment. Will 
not the torturjng pains of a mortal “disease, and the pangs of dis- 
solving nature, be sufficiently tormenting without the tenfold torture 
of a guilty conscience ? And after all, how extremely dubious in 
general is a death bed repentance ? 

It was a happy circumstance for William that, though his suf- 
ferings were great, and his pain severe, his reason was preserved 
to his latest moment. How few there are who enjoy this inestim- 
able blessing ? and the few who do are generally afflicted with a 
lethargic stupor, which precludes the possibility of evangelical 
repentance. Now, then, is the accepted time. Behold, now is 
the day of salvation! To-day, if you will hear his voice, harden 
not your heart. 





THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


“An INaucuRAL ApprEss, delivered at the opening of the WESLEYAN 
University, in Middletown, Connecticut, September 21, 1831, by 
the Rev. Witsur Fisk, D. D. President. 


Tue subject which most properly claims our attention, on the 
present occasion, is one of hackneyed discussion,—the science of 
education. Nevertheless, the improvements of the present age, in 
this science, and the increased conviction of its paramount import- 
ance, as a correlate to others, give it something of the character 
of novelty. Asan old mine, which had been supposed to be nearly 
exhausted, suddenly discloses a new vein, richer and purer than 
any before, so this old subject now presents new and promising 
aspects, and opens up fresh and rich veins of thought and experi- 
ment. Such, indeed, is the interest now excited on this subject, 
as to move the whole literary world. The spirit of reform is abroad, 
and is reconnoitering the whole field of operation with a vigilance 
and an energy that declares unequivocally, Something must and 
shall be done. Nay, this work is already commenced, and impor- 
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tant improvements have been introduced into the different grades 
of our literary institutions. But in our own country especially, 
these improvements are felt last, and least, in our universities and 
colleges. The causes of this are obvious. These high institutions 
are more extensively endowed, and have a more complicated or- 
ganization, and of course are of a more permanent and unyielding 
character. Some of them, and such as have been a pattern to 
others, are consecrated by age and by long prescribed constitutions, 
to change which is deemed a kind of literary sacrilege. But even 
these old institutions are beginning to feel the spirit of reform; and 
those especially now going into operation, are generally awake to 
the importance of a thorough improvement, if not a radical change, 
in the principles of organizatiofi heretofore adopted by the Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. At such a period, and under such 
circumstances, it falls out, in the providence of God, that the Wes- 
leyan University erects her literary standard, and opens her halls 
of instruction. Whether to have come into existence, at this period, 
will finally prove advantageous or otherwise, will depend, so far as 
human agency is concerned, on the discrimination with which she 
distinguishes between the light of real improvement and the ignis 
fatuus of the visionary theorist. As antiquity is not always perfec- 
tion, so innovation is not always improvement. While, therefore, 
we ought to be wholly uninfluenced by unprofitable traditions, how- 
ever ancient and authoritative, we ought also to be equally guarded 
against doubtful and hazardous experiments, however specious and 
imposing. Education should be directed in reference to two ob- 
jects,—the good of the individual educated, and the good of the 
world. The course to promote both objects, it is acknowledged, 
is nearly, if not quite, the same; but as men are too disposed to 
consider their own a separate interest, and, prompted by selfishness, 
to act in exclusive reference to that interest, the only safe course ~ 
is, to provide for the education of youth, in direct reference to the 
wants of the world. Thus every desirable object will be secured ; 
for although a fatal error may result, from consulting only what 
appears to be the interest of the individual himself, yet he cannot 
be educated wrong, for any of the purposes of life, who is judi- 
ciously educated in reference to the public good. Hence, in esta- 
blishing an institution of learning, and especially one of a high 
order, reference should be had, chiefly, to the condition and general 
interests of the great family of man :—and next in importance, in 
fixing upon the site and principles of organization, for any particu- 
lar institution of learning, the materials which it will be able to 
command, in its proposed operations, should be carefully noted. 
Then, having the work, and the means of accomplishing it, in full 
view, aided by the light of past and existing experiment, it will be 
less difficult to form the plans and direct the operations of such an 
institution. In the remarks which may follow, I propose to notice 
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the pomts here alluded to, and show how far they have been re- 
garded by the founders of the Wesleyan University. 

1. I have said, that, in establishing a literary institution, refer- 
ence should be had, chiefly, to the condition and interests of the 
world. ‘This, it is true, is rather a principle of Christianity, than 
of worldly policy. _ It is founded, however, on the true philosophy 
of our being, and is as much a dictate of individual as of general 
interest. And since it is obviously the leading principle on which 
every Christian community should act, I shall spend no time to 
prove its correctness ; but proceed to inquire,—What are the con- 
dition and wants of the world? In discussing this question, it is 
evident, that, so far as the cause of education is concerned, what 
might have been proper or improper, at one age of the world, has 
no certain and definite bearing, at the present day. The world 
has had its infancy, its gradual development of character, its differ- 
ent stages of improvement in the arts and sciences, and its great 
varieties in political governments and national ascendencies. Ne 
ther have these changes themselves been uniform, nor always for 
the better. Instead of a regular advancement of light, ‘shining 
more and more unto the perfect day,’ there has been an alterna- 
tion, if not of night and day, at least, of comparative light and 
darkness. It needs but a slight attention to the subject to see, 
that these changes and varieties must require a corresponding mo- 
dification, not only in the modes and means of instruction, but also 
in the course and character of the studies pursued. We must look, 
then, upon the world as it now is, and not as it has been. Not 
forgetting to take in, also, the prospects of the future. Our Saviour 
reproved his disciples for not being able to discern ‘the signs of 
the times.’ No philanthropist, engaged in an enterprise of per- 
manent interest to future generations, is qualified for his work, 
unless he can make accurate calculations for the future, as well as 
for the present. In many respects, the present condition and future 
prospects of the world differ from all its past history. And here J 
will notice, First, the extensive and increasing intercourse which is 
maintained between different and distant parts of the earth. This 
is owing chiefly to the interests of commerce ; and is one instance, 
out of many, in which the spirit of enterprise, for earthly gain and 
individual wealth, is subservient to the great interests of humanity. 
The merchant, aided by the great improvements‘in navigation, and 
other facilities of intercourse, penetrates every sea, bay, and har- 
bour, and visits almost every clime. With him he takes, at a com- 
paratively small expense, travellers of all descriptions,—adven- 
turers, men of leisure and of wealth; as also philosophers and 
men of science, who note the laws, and character, and literature 
of the people, and the geography and natural history of the coun- 
try. From these and other causes, the principal parts of the world 
are filled with foreigners. In this way, intelligence is communi- 
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cated readily and constantly, and those who are separated from us, 
by half the circumference of the globe, become as it were our 
neighbours, and dwell among us. ' 

This leads us to another thought, closely connected with the 
foregoing, and that is the common bond of interest, by which the 
different and distant nations are connected together. In conse- 
quence of some of almost every nation having visited foreign 
countries, in consequence of the dispersion of friends and ac- 
quaintances, for the purposes of commerce and other objects ; in 
consequence of the investment of property abroad, and from various 
other causes, numerous connecting links bind distant nations 
together by a strong association. Thus local prejudices are sub- 
siding, the improvements of one nation are becoming the property 
of all, and the strong national barriers that have so long retarded 
the progress of civilization and improvement, are fast melting 
down. This bond of union is greatly strengthened by the interests 
ofcommerce. For by commerce a mutual'check is laid upon the 
encroachments of nations on each other; and thus a ground of 
national as well as of individual intercourse is formed, and the 
different parts of the great human family are connected by official 
and national alliances. The general interests of learning, and 
the mutual alliance of the friends of literature, also greatly increase 
this general union. These, though scattered over the world, form 
a republic of themselves, and are drawn together by cords that no 
distance can attenuate, and bound by connections that no varie- 
ties can sever. They all drink of the same fountains without 
jealousy, and climb up the same intellectual elevations without 
envy ; for the attainments of each are the property of all. True 
philosophy has in it nothing of party and caste. Its votaries sit 
together at the feet of their great Teacher, the God of nature, 
humbly and patiently pushing the inquiry, ‘ What is truth? and 
the eureeka, eureeka, of one individual or nation rings round the 
earth with the rapidity of the winds, and is speedily reéchoed from 
every enlightened land, in responsive acclamations. 

The religious enterprises of the Christian church, give another 
striking feature to the character of the present'age. The facili- 
ties of intercourse already alluded to, connected with other circum- 
stances, have given a great impetus to these enterprises ; and the 
influence of this réligion, in return, adds much to the strength of 
those increasing ties by which different nations are bound to each 
other. The first principle of this religion is, to count every man 
a brother. It looks abroad through the earth and says, ‘I am 
debtor, both to the Greeks and the Barbarians, both to the wise 
and to the unwise.’ Its plans of benevolence, therefore, are 
bounded by no national lines or distinctions. It recognises a 
kingdom of a character and extent to comprehend and consolidate 
all other kingdoms, peoples, and tongues; ‘a kingdom that shall 
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never be destroyed.’ This kingdom is gaining strength, and en- 
larging its operations ; and wherever it goes, it spreads the harmo- 
nizing influences of its own spirit. Nor is the introduction of 
Christianity a mere assault of moral power on the one side, and 
of resistance on the other. In many places the way of the Lord 
is prepared before the messengers of salvation have arrived ; and 
even now, so great is the call and so inadequate the supply, 
the fulfilment of ancient prophecy is witnessed, ‘The isles of the 
sea wait for his law,’ and ‘ Ethiopia,’ as if impatient of the delay, 
*stretcheth forth her hand unto the Lord.’ 

To the preceding characteristics of the present age, we may 
add the peculiar state of the political world. The advancement 
of political reform, the general movement among the people, in 
different nations, to assert their rights and secure their liberties, 
the increasing light on these subjects, are so much the topics of 
daily remark and of constant poetical and rhetorical declamation, 
that I need here only allude to them, for the sake of showing their 
relation to the varied subject before us: for the sake of showing, 
that in the political as well as in the religious world, ‘the fields 
are white already for the harvest :’ yea, ‘the harvest is great, and 
the skilful labourers are few.’ 

And here, before we advance farther, let it be observed, that 
whether we view the subject by the light of history or by the light 
of revelation, or whether we consider the energetic character of 
those principles that are now in operation, we are in every case 
led to the same conclusion, that the march of the principles alluded 
to is onward, and if the proper means are used, will continue to 
be onward until the final renovation of our world. 

But what has all this to do with education? Much every way. 
Education is to be second only to Christianity itself, in carrying on 
this work. By this the youthful mind is disciplined ; the arts and 
sciences are improved ; the world is enlightened; and above all, 
by this an army of faithful, intelligent, enterprising, benevolent 
men are trained up, and sent forth to be leaders in the great enter- 
prises of the day. I speak not now of one profession merely ; 
ministers and merchants, lawyers and physicians, teachers and 
statesmen, farmers and mechanics, authors and artists, all are 
wanted in this work, and wanted in greater abundance than can 
be supplied. But they should be men of suitable attainments, and 
of a proper mould; and these depend much, very much, upon 
their education. 

It has been supposed, that there are two many in the learned 
professions already, and that, therefore, there are too many who 
obtain a liberal education. But this opinion is founded upon two 
errors. One is, that every liberally educated man must be above 
manual labour, and must therefore enter one of the learned profes- 
sions ; and the other is, that all who do enter those professions, 
with the exception of the Gospel ministry, do it, and have a right 
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to do it, from personal or family interests, and not for the public 
good. Whereas, a liberal education ought not to unfit a man, 
either in his physical constitution, or his feelings, for active business 
in any honest employment; and neither ought men, who. enter 
any of the learned professions, to excuse themselves from labour 
and privation for the good of the world. There is a great and 
pernicious error on this subject. It is supposed, indeed, that 
ministers of the Gospel enter their profession with the leading 
motive to serve the world; and that for this they ought to make 
sacrifices, and, if need be, forego the comforts of home, and the 
pleasures of kindred and of country, to spread the Gospel in 
foreign lands. But those who enter the other professions, it is 
thought, may have in view, chiefly, their own worldly advance- 
ment ; and this secured, they are excused from farther service. 
This, I say, is a pernicious error, and ought speedily to be correct- 
ed: it is robbing the world of its‘due, and those who are deceived 
by it, of their reward. Who has confined the sacrifice of ease, and 
of country, and of worldly pleasure, and wealth, to one calling 
only ? Do the wants ofthe world need to be extensively consulted 
by none but ministers of the Gospel ? It is a shame that this senti- 
-ment so generally prevails. ‘The world wants farmers and me- 
chanics for missionaries; it wants teachers and physicians for 
missionaries ; it wants statesmen and lawyers, yes, do not smile at 
the idea, it wants lawyers for missionaries. It has become custom- 
ary, when a nation is at war, especially if they are contending 
for liberty and their political existence, for gentlemen ci the mili- 
tary profession, to flock to the aid of such a nation, and volunteer 
their services in the bloody conflict. This is im some instances, 
doubtless, owing to the love of liberty, but more generally to 
personal and worldly ambition. The merchant and the mariner 
can expatriate themselves for years, and take up their abode in 
foreign countries, and expose their healths and lives, and endure 
hardships, but this is to procure wealth and personal aggrandize- 
ment. But, with the exception of the missionaries of the cross of 
Christ, who are they that endure all this, in the great cause of 
humanity and of universal philanthropy ? who even thinks of this ? 
And is there not something deficient, and something to be rectified, 
in that system of education that has given countenance to this 
error, up to the present hour? What if at this time there were 
several hundreds of missionary statesmen in Poland, visiting the 
different parts of the country, and the different cities, lecturing on 
the great principles of the rights of man, teaching the science of 
good government, and inculcating wholesome principles of just 
subordination. Would they not be heard? Doubtless they would ; 
and it might save a nation, who, though they should prove victori- 
ous in the field, may afterward be divided and enslaved by their 
own errors and ignorance. For the want of such instruction, 
France, in a former revolution, flowed in blood, and settled down 
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in despotism. For the want of this, South America and Mexico 
have had revolution on revolution, and are still unsettled. Where 
are our men of leisure and of wealth, who, because they have got 
money enough, have retired from the field of active duty ? Are not 
their services needed? Who then gave them this furlough from 
service ? Who gave them this discharge from the war? An errone- 
ous education. The same may be said of all our supernumerary 
professional men, who, in unprofitable redundancy, hover around 
every actual or expected vacancy, contending for places, and 
scrambling for employment. Have their minds been properly di- 
rected? Have they taken early and enlarged views of the wants of 
the world? Has theirs been a truly liberal education? We could 
never expect to revolutionize the world with such men. Their 
minds are too limited, their feelings are too selfish. Men must 
be educated with a different spirit, before the desired object can 
be obtained. 

I stated, that next to the consideration of the condition and 
wants of the world, in fixing upon the site and principles of organi- 
zation for any particular institution of learning, reference ought to 
be had to the materials for supplying those wants. By this was 
meant, not so much the funds and accommodations for conducting 
the institution, as the intellectual materials to be fashioned and fitted 
for the great purposes proposed. Where can the materials of this 
kind be furnished, in the greatest abundance, and of the best qua- 
lity? This is an important inquiry; for as colleges and ‘universi- 
ties have no influence in forming the mind, in its earliest stages, 
their success in educating youth for any given purpose, will depend 
very much upon the bent of the mind, when it comes into their 
hands, as well as upon the character of the university where they 
are educated. I answer this inquiry, then, in a few words. Youths 
of the greatest promise for extensive usefulness, must be taken 
from a Protestant community ; and from a community too where 
the principles of the Christian religion have taken deep hold on the 
habits and morality of the people,—a community temperate and 
industrious,—the citizens of a free government,—where the means 
of education are brought within the reach of the poor,—and where 
there is a surplus population of intelligent and enterprising men. 
Now, though other countries may afford some of the foregoing 
advantages, yet where, permit me to ask, are they so extensively 
and generally found as in these United States? and especially as 
within the limits of the conferences patronizing this university ? 
Probably in no other part of the world is there so large a proportion 
of the population pursuing a liberal education, as here ;—and yet, 
perhaps, none where the learned professions are already more libe- 
rally supplied. All this is particularly true of the section above 
alluded to. Out of about 3500 under-graduates in the different col- 
leges of the United States, 1216 are from New-England alone ; so 
that, with less than one-fifth of the whole white population of the 
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Union, we have nearly three-eighths of the college students. This 
arises from the habits of economy among us, and the facilities of 
self-education, by which any enterprising young man can obtain a 
collegiate education, with no other resources than those supplied 
by his own industry. And a young man thus educated, is prepared 
for active life. He has learned to rely upon himself; his habits of 
industry and economy are formed ; and he, of all others, is the man 
for the great interests of the world. Vigorous in his constitution, 
accustomed to serve himself, and acquainted with the business of 
common life, as well as with science, he is, emphatically, a practical 
man. And if, withal, he has received a suitable intellectual and mo- 
ral training, he is prepared for ‘every good word and work.’ 

To the foregoing advantages of our location, we may add the 
healthiness and invigorating influence of the climate, so favorable 
to the vigorous exercise and manly growth of the intellect. 

Such are the intellectual resources from which we expect to 
derive our materials for moral culture, and such are the physical 
and moral influences of the country where our institution is located. 
Influences that will affect, not merely the natives of the immediate 
neighbourhood, but all who resort here for the purposes of educa- 
tion. With these advantages, and with abundance of such materials 
at command, a well-constituted system of education, and a com- 
petent board of instruction, can scarcely fail of success. 

Having taken this cursory view of the present and prospective 
wants of the world, and of the materials and advantages at our 
command for supplying these wants, it will be in the order of a 
connected discourse, and in accordance with my plan, to inquire 
what tone and character ought to be given to the mind of the 
pupils, and what knowledge ought to be imparted, to secure the 
great objects we have in view. In other words, in what does a 
good education consist ? 

An education has a twofold object, viz. the perfection of tlie 
physical, intellectual, and moral powers of man, and the imparting 
to him a knowledge of the laws of his being. Each of these parts 
may be divided into general and particular. Education is general, 
while it regards its subject merely as a being susceptible of improve- 
ment, and capable of receiving knowledge ; and particular, when 
its instructions are imparted, to qualify the pupil for some particular 
station and specific duties in life. It is plain, that a portion of the 
education of all, especially in its earliest stages, must be general ; 
but it is equally evident that a greater portion must be particular ; 
and this is especially true of that part of education which consists 
in the imparting of knowledge. Life isso short, and man’s power of 
acquiring and of retaining is so limited, that it would be a vain 
attempt to aim at making each know every thing. Indeed, life is 
too short to master one science, or to become perfectly acquainted 
with one profession ; and it is therefore much too short to master 
all; and yet much more too short to know all that can be known, 
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and also to do all that ought to be done. The great object which we 
propose to ourselves, in the work of education, is to supply, as far 
as we may, men who will be both willing and competent to effect 
the political, intellectual, and spiritual regeneration of the world. 
We think the signs of the times, and the present character of the 
world, demand this. Hence, now, whatever may be the state of 
things hereafter, it is criminal to acquire knowledge merely for the 
sake of knowmg. The man must be disciplined and furnished 
according to the duties that lie before him. A few of the princi- 
ples to be kept in view in this work, will now be briefly noticed. 

An education should be such as to give energy and enterprise 
to the mind, and activity to the whole man. This depends, in part, 
upon the physical constitution. Hence the necessity of preserving 
a sound state of bodily health. To secure this, temperance and 
proper exercise are requisite. But what exercise is best, as a part 
of a student’s education, is still unsettled. Without stopping to 
discuss that point at large here, in my opinion, the best kind of 
gymnastics are the exercises of the field and of the shop, in some 
kind of useful labour. ‘The moral as well as physical effect of such 
exercises is every way superior to that of others which have been 
introduced, to say nothing of the addition they make to the wealth 
of the community. And if such exercises are objected to because 
they are deemed, by many, as derogatory to their character, they 
ought so much the more to be insisted on. It was never designed 
that fashion and inclination should give rules for education ;. but 
education ought to direct fashion, and regulate the inclination. 
But whatever may be the mode of doing it, the strictest attention 
ought to be paid to the health of the student. This alone however will 
not be sufficient ; the mind also should be cultivated, in direct refer- 
ence to the object of making the pupil a man of enterprise and 
activity. Every thing that is calculated to call forth such a spirit 
should be cultivated, and every thing which discourages it should 
bediscountenanced. Thestudent cannot be toomuch impressed with 
the idea, that to be a mere man of letters is not the way to be the 
most useful man. We want men who will take the field, and whose 
souls are fired with a zeal for active duties, in the service of the 
world. 

Closely allied to this spirit of enterprise, and eminently produc- 
tive of it, are the principle and habit of self-dependence, which 
should imbue the minds of youth at an early age. Nothing is more 
important, in the formation of an enterprising character, than to 
Jet the youth early learn his own powers. And in order to this, he 
must be put upon his own resources, and must understand, if he 
ig ever any thing, he must make himself; and that he has within 
himself all the means for his own advancement. It is not desirable, 
therefore, that institutions should be so richly endowed, as to fur- 
nish the means of education free of expense to those who are of an 
age to help themselves. Nor is it desirable that any man, or any 
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society of men, should furnish an entirely gratuitous education to 
the youth of our country. All the necessary advantages for edu- 
cating himself ought to be put within the reach of the young man, 
and if, with these advantages, he cannot do much toward educating 
himself, he is not worthy,of an education. If it be said that self- 
support, in part or in whole, is a tax upon time, and a great draw- 
back upon the students’ acquirements ; I answer, that m the general, 
facts show that such students are in advance of others, in know- 
ledge as well as in enterprise ; and if they were not, still it is better 
that they should know less and do more, than that they should 
know more and do less. 

The course above recommended will aid also in forming an- 
other trait of character and habit of life, which is very important in 
this miscellaneous and changing world. I mean, a facility in passing 
from one employment to another, and a ready adaptation of feeling 
to the various duties and changing circumstances of life. The 
intellectual and corporeal habits of most men are too inflexible, 
and the transition from one train of thought and from one class of 
exercises to another, altogether too difficult. ‘They can move in 
straight lines, and in their old courses, to some purpose; but change 
their direction and employments, and they become almost useless 
to the community and to themselves. The amount of public and 
private loss sustained in this way, is very great, and also very unne- 
cessary. In most of these cases, the mind might have been so 
trained, that, like a ship in good trim, it would answer to its helm, 
and adjust itself to its circumstances, however variable the winds 
and the currents, in the stormy sea of life. 

But of all the effects to be produced upon the mind, by a proper 
course of training, nothing is more important than the spirit of be- 
nevolence,—of an enlightened and universal philanthropy. Without 
the aid of education, even religion itself seems hardly sufficient to 
make a thorough and an enlightened philanthropist. Hence, if all 
the world could now be brought to possess a truly devotional cha- 
racter, they still might not have those enlightened principles of be- 
nevolence, which are necessary for the general happiness of the 
world. The truth is, from the first dawning of reason to its maturity, 
mankind are trained to look each on his own things, and not on 
the things of another. The lessons of the nursery, the general 
course of domestic training, the policy of the common schools, and 
the rewards and honors of the colleges, all tend to beget and foster 
a criminal selfishness. And this is a principal cause why, even in 
the Christian church, there is so little genuine Gospel benevolence. 
The education which leads to such a state of society, is radically 
defective. Is there no way by which this selfish bias of the heart 
can be lessened, if not prevented? Far be it from me to teach 
that we are to be indifferent to our own interest. This is a kind 
of benevolence which may look well in theory, but it exists no 
where else, either in heaven or on earth,—either in the bosom of 
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Deity, or in the breast of his holiest creatures. In all God’s works, 
he has consulted his own glory, and he hath required of all his 
creatures to consult their own happiness. But in doing this, they 
are to take into consideration the interests of both worlds; and 
they are to identify with their own the happiness of their fellow 
men. They must understand that their own eternal happiness will 
be increased, in proportion as they contribute to the felicity of 
others; and that, therefore, no temporal privations or labours, 
which are necessary for the happiness of others, should be dreaded 
or avoided. ‘This is the whole mystery of loving our neighbour as 
aurselves,—a grace which the mere worldling supposes unattain- 
able, and incompatible with the principles of our nature, but which, 
in the above view of it, is perfectly consistent with the laws of our 
being. And if this should bé as assiduously taught to our youth, and 
as constantly enforced on their minds, as the opposite principle now 
is, with the aid in the work which the Gospel affords, there would 
soon be a most surprising change in the character of the world. 
But until this is done, a great portion of the earth will grope in 
darkness, and groan in anguish ;—until this is done, the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge will add but little to the happiness of the world. 
Benevolence, therefore, should be incorporated into every system 
of education, not as’a separate and an independent science, but as 
the seasoning of all, and the final cause of all attainments. 

In noticing the tone and character which are to be imparted to 
the mind, by the hand of education, I have purposely omitted all 
those principles which are the most commonly insisted on, in train- 
ing the young student, and have touched on those only which are 
less frequently urged, and which seem, nevertheless, of vital im- 
portance to the accomplishment of the proposed object—educating 
men for the good of the world. 

Although the proper training of the mind, in all its parts and 
relations, is a primary object of education, yet, as has been stated 
already, it has another object,—the imparting of useful knowledge. 
And, happily for short-lived man, these two objects may be pro- 
moted by the. same course, and at the same time ;—for, in general, 
the mind is suitably disciplined by being exercised in those studies 
that are the most essential to our happiness and usefulness. The 
wisdom of our Creator is seen in this, as also in the fact already 
noticed, that the health and the vigour of the body are best pro- 
moted by those exercises that are in other respects the most useful. 
Since this is so, we ought skilfully to select those branches of sci- 
ence, and those studies in literature, which, while they call out and 
discipline the powers of the mind, will also enrich it with stores of 
useful and practical wisdom. But what are those studies? This 
is a question, the answer to which depends upon circumstances. 
No very specific rule can be given. The pupil ought to be instruct- 
ed, principally, in those branches that will best fit him for the du- 
ties to which he is destined in future life. This rule, it is granted, 
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is far from being definite, and leaves much of the difficulty un- 
touched,—and therefore leaves much to the decision of a sound 
judgment in each specific case. There are certain studies, how- 
ever,—the elementary principles of modern literature, and the 
sciences, for example,—which are necessary for all. Here, there- 
fore, there is little chance for error. And if it be a general truth 
that the necessary studies, for any and all of the duties of life, are 
suited to the requisite mental discipline, there is very little occasion 
to err in the more advanced stages of a useful education. 

The question to be answered is not, What will be of some service 
to the pupil? or what will tend to increase his intellectual enjoy- 
ment? or what will give him the reputation and eclat of being a 
learned man ? but simply, What will best fit him for usefulness in 
his destined sphere of duties? The field of inquiry on this subject 
may be narrowed still more, by other propositions less general than 
the former. Modern literature, the natural and exact sciences, 
and the application of the sciences to the useful arts, are first in 
importance in a useful education Next in order I would place 
mental and moral philosophy, and the kindred sciences ; last, and 
least in consequence for the great portion of students, I would 
_ bring in ancient literature, the graces of learning, and the fine arts. 
The fine arts may aid in the improvement of society, and in the 
_ reformation of the world, but if we except music and poetry, they 
do much less toward this, in my opinion, than they have the credit 
of doing. Look at the history of those nations where they have 
been most cultivated; and, if I mistake not, it will be seen that 
they have led to excessive refinement, luxury, and licentiousness. 
Cf the most celebrated ancients among the Greeks,—authors, 
artists, and men of erudition,—whose names have come down to 
us, a list has been made out by the Baron de Sainte Croix, amount- 
ing in the whole to 863. Of these, 595 were statuaries, sculptors, 
poets, painters, and musicians. And of these 595, by far the 
greater portion were doubtless painters and sculptors. In Rome, 
the proportions were nearly the same. Thus we find, that there 
were more. than double the number who excelled in the fine arts, 
of all the other scientific and literary men. This, I have no doubt, 
hastened the corruption and final overthrow of these states. And 
probably this same cause contributes much to the present dissolute 
state of morals in Italy. But not to insist here upon the absolute 
danger of cultivating the imagination and taste, so much beyond 
the understanding and judgment, I would ask, if any one can be- 
lieve that it is of as much importance to the best interests of the 
community, that nature in some of her external appearances should 
be imitated, for this is the perfection of the arts of sculpture and 
painting, as it is that the structure, organization, and laws of the 
natural world, should be explained and revealed. The question is 
easily answered,—and the answer will oblige us to assign the fine 
arts, courtly and fascinating as they are, a subordinate rank in the 
great work of moral and intellectual improvement. 
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My views on the importance of the study of the ancient classics, 
are briefly these :—Ancient literature ought always to find an hon- 
orable place in our colleges and universities. If a knowledge 
of the ancient languages were of no other importance than to pre- 
serve the purity of the Holy Scriptures, and secure a correct transla- 
tion of them into other languages, this would of itself keep these 
languages in credit, and make a critical study of them necessary. 
But such is the character of modern literature and of the sciences, 
that a few only need devote themselves to ancient literature, in 
comparison with the many who can be better employed in other 
studies. ‘Too much stress is now laid upon a knowledge of the 
ancient classics. It is still deemed heterodoxy to call any man 
learned, who is not skilled in the Greek and Latin languages. The 
tone and character of our present system of education were 
formed at the revival of letters after the dark ages. But though 
the causes which led to the present system have passed away, yet, 
by an unprofitable adherence to the traditions of the fathers, we 
must have it still, that what was once necessary to constitute a 
scholar, is still indispensible for the same character. But the state 
of literature, and the character of the sciences, are greatly changed. 
At the revival of letters in the fifteenth century, almost all the learn- 
ing in the world was locked up in two languages then out of 
popular use. Hence, to be a scholar, it was necessary to be ac- 
quainted with the Latin and Greek, and with Roman and Grecian 
literature. And, indeed, at that period the world had so far dete- 
riorated from what it once was, the only ready way to restore it 
to its former character, was to reclaim the literature that had been 
buried for ages in the archives of antiquity,—to consult the manu- 
scripts and symbols of ancient learning, and bring forth to light the 
obscured and forgotten truths of ancient research and labour. It 
was this which made the change of that day from darkness to 
light, so sudden and glorious. ‘ We behold,” says a learned au- 
thor, speaking of those times, ‘a flood of noon-day bursting all at 
once over every quarter of the horizon, and dissipating the dark- 
ness of a thousand years.” The fact was, the world had not to 
pass through another pupilage without text-books or teachers. 
It had not to serve another apprenticeship without patterns or 
masters. In the relics of former times there were rules, and pat- 
terns, ‘and instructions in abundance. As soon, therefore, as a 
spirit of inquiry and a thirst for knowledge were excited, a great 
proportion of the light of antiquity burst at once upon the world. 
This was the new sun that shone almost in meridian splendour at 
its first appearance. It had never been put out, but only obscured 
by the murky clouds of barbarism from the Scandinavian forests, 
and eclipsed by the smoke of superstition that went up from the 
pit of the beast and the false prophet. When this obscuration passed 
away, the sun of ancient science shone inits full-orbed glory. The 
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which was invented about this time, gave a ready circulation to 
this knowledge in all the countries where it was sought. Litera- 
ture and science were no longer foreign plants, but had become 
indigenous in all places where they were cultivated. Neither 
were the treasures of science long locked up in an ancient and 
dead language, but were spread out in the vernacular tongue of 
every enlightened land. Large additions also were constantly made 
to the original stock ; and vast treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
have been brought to light, which the eye of antiquity never saw, 
which the ear of the ancients never heard, and of which, indeed, 
they had never formed any conception. Hence the fact now is, 
and it isa fact that cannot be denied, that there is very little left in 
the fields of antiquity to be explored. All that is important in an- 
cient science, except what is peculiar in the languages themselves, 
have not only been clothed in a modern dress ; but have been in- 
corporated with, and made constituent parts of, modern text-books. 
Modern literature, therefore, should be counted the great field of 
literary enterprise and study. If it be necessary that the antiquarian — 
should still make his pilgrimage to the East, and dig after learned 
hieroglyphies in the ruins of the Acropolis, and in the subterra- 
nean depositories of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; or if it be neces- 
sary, as undoubtedly it is, that some should devote themselves to a 
critical investigation of the ancient languages; so let it be: but 
from such a tedious pilgrimage, and such an endless study, the 
great body of students should be excused, that they may devote 
themselves, more immediately and more effectually, to the great and 
pressing wants of the world. It may indeed be proper that most 
students, who have an opportunity of commencing an education 
early, and of pursuing it without embarrassment, should obtain 
some general knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages ; espe- 
cially as there is an age, in the development of the youthful mind, in 
which language perhaps can be pursued to greater advantage than 
any other study. And if at that age a good foundation can be laid 
for a knowledge of etymology, of philology in. general, and for a 
more ready attainment of the modern languages, this would be ad- 
vantageous fo the pupil. 

With these general remarks relative to the kind of knowledge to 
be imparted to the pupil, I must, dismiss this part of the subject, and 
pass to notice, briefly, some general principles necessary to be ob- 
served in the constitution of a high literary institution. 

A seminary of learning, is a collection into one place of the 
materials and means of instruction, and of suitable teachers; and 
the whole accommodated with suitable edifices and fixtures, and 
atranged in proper order for combined, systematic, and efficient 
operation in training and enriching the youthful mind. The 
parts then are, apparatus, books, buildings, officers of instruction, 
and pupils. But these, however extensive, are all insufficient, with- 
out suitable arrangement; and this arrangement is what may be 
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called, the constitution of a literary seminary. For the sake of 
method, I shall notice this arrangement under four general heads. 
The first relates to the arrangement of the buildings, fixtures, appa- 
ratus, and books. ‘The second relates to the organization of the 
board of instruction. The third to the course of study. The 
fourth has reference to the government, classification, and gradua- 
tion of the students. 

1. It is easier to arrange matter than mind. I will pass the first 
head therefore, because it is a subject of no great difficulty, and 
involving no great interest, with but a single remark. It has been 
seriously questioned of late, especially by those who are fond of 
introducing the system of the German universities into ours, 
whether it is necessary to erect college edifices to an extent, and 
with accommodations sufficient, to lodge the students on the col- 
lege premises. The remark I would make is to this point, and 
decidedly in favor of such accommodations. Whatever may or may 
not be necessary in a mere professional school, where the students 
are of mature age, it strikes me that the age and circumstances of 
most of our college students require that they should be placed 
under the immediate supervision of the Faculty. And this super- 
vision should not be merely nomina!, but it should be exercised 
effectually, and with parental care, over the whole college life of 
the student. But more of this hereafter. 

2. The proper organization of the board of instruction, is a mat- 
ter of great moment, and of difficult attainment. All agree that 
they should be united among themselves ; that they should be men 
of learning, apt to teach, unimpeachable in their life, gentlemanly 
and winning in their manners, industrious in their habits, ener- 
getic and enterprising in their character, interested in their work, 
and faithful in the performance of their duties. But how to obtain 
such, how to keep them such after they are put in place, and how 
to get rid of them readily if they prove not to be such, are questions 
that have never been satisfactorily settled. After the greatest pre- 
caution, improper persons may be introduced into the board of 
instruction. But it is probable that more failures result froma 
defective organization, in the tenure and emoluments of office, 
than from the appointment of incompetent officers. The follow- 
ing are supposed to be some of the defects of the existing systems 
among us. 

First, there is no legal provision by which the Faculty, for the 
time being, can have any voice in filling the vacancies in their 
board, or in removing an uncomfortable associate. There is no 
co-partnership whatever that so imperiously requires union and 
confidence among the partners, as an association for the govern- 
ment and instruction of youth. And yet there are few associa- 
tions, even for the ordinary purposes of life, in which there is not 
greater precaution used to secure that union and mutual confidence, 
than in our literary seminaries. Again: When a person is elected 
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to a seat in a college Faculty, it is generally considered to be, at his 
own option, an appointment for life ; except in those strong cases 
of immorality, or dereliction from official duty, which will authorize 
formal charges and an impeachment. At any rate, under exist- 
ting usages, an attempt to get rid of a president or professor is 
generally attended, not only with unpleasant consequences, but 
with serious injury to the institution. ‘The effect therefore is as 
might be expected. Incompetent and inefficient men often hold 
those offices for years, and not unfrequently for a long life. In 
this way, the funds of the institution are wasted, the benevolence 
of its patrons is abused, the department languishes, the students 
not only lose their time and money, but, what is incomparably 
worse, there is a gap in their education which is never repaired. 
Add to these, the reputation of the institution itself sinks, the gene- 
ral literature of the country is depressed, and the world suffers an 
incalculable loss. 

A third evil is, the salary and other rewards for the services of 
college officers do not depend at all, or to any adequate extent, 
upon the extent of the services rendered. The salary is fixed and 
limited. Whether the officer is energetic and enterprising, or 
otherwise ; whether he gives good satisfaction to his pupils, and 
draws many to his instructions or not ; whether he does all he 
can to elevate and sustain the character of the institution, or leaves 
the whole weight and responsibility of its reputation upon others ; 
in short, whether the institution flourishes or declines, his income 
4s the same, and his pay is sure. 

df an officer should exert himself beyond his associates, or has 
health and mental energies which enable him to tower above the 
rest, he has not only no adequate compensation for his services, but 
he often has the mortification of seeing others, in comparative idle- 
ness, living upon the credit of his labours. Under such circum- 
stances, it can scarcely be expected that any great enthusiasm 
would be excited to keep up the credit of a college, or advance 
the interests ef learning. If men are actuated by the love of 
science, or are impelled by pure benevolence, neither, nor both 
of these influences can induce them to make extra exertions 
for the world, when the fruits of those exertions are consumed 
by their incompetent or unenterprising associates. 

It is probably owing to some or all of these causes, both in Eng- 
land and America, that there is less enterprise in the colleges than 
out of them. While the universities of France, of Germany, and 
Scotland, have been contributing largely to the literary and scien- 
tific wealth of the day, what has been done for a half century in 
the universities of England? What in those of this country ? 
Something, it is true, but little in comparison. We have in some 
cases, abridged, compiled, and translated, but what have we added 
to the original stock. Our citizens have enterprise, but, with a 
few honorable exceptions, they show it every where else more 
than in our colleges and universities. This is not the result of > 
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accident. There must be causes, and these causes should be re- 
moved. If what we have just been noticing be the causes, the 
remedy is plain. Human minds need excitements to action and 
duty. This is evident not only from experience, but also from the 
course pursued by the all-wise Governor of the universe, in the 
economy of nature, of providence, and of grace. He has made 
it for the interest of man to obey his laws, and to perform painful 
and laborious duties. Now, the perfection of philosophy is to 
carry out, into all the departments of human life, the economy of 
God. In all human enterprises, therefore, we should show our 
wisdom, maugre all speculations to the contrary, by doing as God 
does,—make it for the interest of those employed to be vigorous 
and faitMful, let their gifts make way for them, so that they shall 
receive a remuneration to themselves, and produce advantageous 
influences upon the community, commensurate with their talents 
and exertions. ‘To be more specific in reference to the case 
before us :— 

Let the Faculty have a voice in the choice of men to fill vacan- 
cies in their board. Let suitable provision be made to remove 
inefficient men from office. Stated and thorough examinations of 
the classes should be had, under the direction of an impartial ex- 
amining commitfee ; and the proficiency of the students should be 
noted, in direct reference to the competency of their instruction, 
as well as to determine the standing of the students. A college 
corporation ought to have a committee to examine into the stand- 
ing of their officers of instruction, as regularly as one to audit the 
account of their treasurer. And to do this it is not necessary to 
examine these officers. Their official character will be written 
on the mind of their pupils, and may be known and read of all men. 
It has been well said, that he ‘who cannot put his mark upon a 
student is not fit to have one.”. Examine this mark, and by its 
dimensions and character you shall judge of the hand that made 
it. Let it therefore be well understood, as a condition of office, 
that when a teacher’s pupils are deficient, he must give place to 
another. © 

That each instructer may have the credit and avails of his own 
labour, let his permanent salary be fixed at a bare competency for 
his support, and let all beyond, depend upon the general prosperity 
of the institution, and especially upon the extent and success of 
his own labours. These general principles, judiciously applied, 
will, it is thought, be a great improvement upon the prevailing course 
in our colleges, and increase the enterprise and success of our 
collegiate institutions. 

3. When I commenced, I intended to advance some thoughts 
on the third general division; viz. the course of study, compre- 
hending the character and order of the studies, the text-books, and 
the modes of instruction. But as this would lead me too mueh 
into detail, to be interesting in a public address, and especially as 
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I have already spoken at some length on the most important of 
those points, in the remarks made on the character of the know- 
ledge to be imparted to youth, I shall waive this part altogether, and 
hasten to my last general division of a college constitution. 

4, The government, classification, and graduation, of the students. 

The government of a well regulated literary seminary is not a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, or a republic ;—but it is patriarchal. 
The nearer it approaches to this character, the more perfect it is. 

Like a household, a literary institution should have but one 
head, and that head should have ability to govern, or he is unfit 
for his office. In this government, it is true, he ought to be assisted 
by the subordinate officers; but the government itself should be 
a unit, and receive its direction and influence from a common head. 

The government of a seminary of learning, like that of a house- 
hold, admi.s of no interference from abroad. <A code of statute 
laws from a board of trustees, for the officers to execute among 
the students, will never be respected. Such a course, had not 
custom sanctioned it, would be deemed an insult to the immediate 
government, and an outrage upon its authority. The student 
should feel that he is offending against his father and friend, and 
against the peace and prosperity of the community, in which 
he has a common interest. Like a family, the intercourse be- 
tween the student and the president and professors should be of 
an affectionate and familiar character. Faculty meetings, before 
whom the young transgressor is arraigned, with all the sternness 
of a public prosecution on the one hand, and with all the cunning 
and duplicity of a studied defence on the vther, should be avoided. 

I cannot feel justified to close my remarks on the subject of 
government, without giving my decided testimony in favor of a 
moral and religious influence to aid in the government of youth. 
This is of paramount importance. Several years’ experience in 
the government of a literary institution, has convinced me that 
there is nothing like it. With such an influence, government is 
easy ; without it, good government is impossible. 

On the subject of classification, there has of late been much 
said, and much to the purpose; but there are still different opinions. 
The question in dispute is simply this: Ought scholars to be classed 
by the year, as they now are in most of our colleges ; or ought they 
to be classed according to their advancement in their respective 
studies, without reference to time? The arguments in favor of the 
latter method, in my opinion, abundantly preponderate. Indeed, 
I know of no plausible argument in favor of the prevailing course, 
except it be the lessening of. the labour of instruction. And this 
method was originally adopted, doubtless, not for the good of the 
pupil, but for the ease of his instructer. But what reason is there 
why college teachers should not labour as much as others? In 
our High schools and academies, as also in our primary schools, 
teachers labour six and seven hours in the day; but in our colleges, 
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not half that time, even in term time, and yet the officers have vaca- 
tion one quarter of the year. Is there any good reason for this? Let 
him that enters upon the care and education of youth, make up his 
mind for responsibility and labour, and then he will be prepared to 
adopt a system of classification which, while it only doubles the 
duties of the teacher, will increase the advantages of the student 
tenfold. Yes, I believe in many instances it will add to the stu- 
dent’s advantages tenfold. He will not be obliged to hasten over 
his studies without knowing them, in order to keep up with his 
class ; neither will he be retarded in his progress, to accommodate 
the dull or the feeble. If he loses any time by sickness or neces- 
sary absence, or if for want of quickness of apprehension, in any 
particular branch, he falls in the rear of his class, he will not, as is 
‘the case in most of our colleges, either lose a year for the want of 
a few weeks or months, or, what is more common, and still worse 
for the student, be dragged on to a disadvantage, and carried 
through in name, without, in fact, knowing the science. In the 
proposed method of classification, the arbitrary and pernicious dis- 
tinctions of superior and inferior grades, will also be done away ; 
and this will have a favorable bearing in more respects than one. 
It will open the way for the honorable introduction of a very pro- 
mising portion of youths into the college classes, who wish the 
advantages of the college for a course more or less extended in the 
sciences and modern literature, to the exclusion of the classics ; and 
who, though most of the colleges have of late opened their classes 
for their reception, have not entered them, undoubtedly because 
they would have to do it under circumstances of inferiority, which 
American youth cannot readily submit to. And this will always 
be the case, probably, so long as the present mode of classification 
is kept up. But this point will be more fully elucidated in the next 
topic of discussion, which is, the graduation of students. 
Academic degrees are signs, true or false, of certain literary and 
scientific attainments. But according to general usage with us, 
the first of these degrees requires a four years’ course in college, 
and, nominally at least, a knowledge of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, and ancient literature; and the course to this degree is 
subdivided into the yearly classification already alluded to. The 
second degree also depends upon time, without even an inquiry 
into the candidate’s literary advancement. So that, when the first 
degree is conferred, the second might be added at once, with the 
proviso that it should not take effect under three years, and all the 
purposes of the degree would be answered. These leading features 
of college and university constitutions, were adopted at Cambridge 
and Oxford, in England, at an early period in the revival of learn- 
ing; and from them the patterns have been furnished for our 
American institutions. It would be difficult, I think, to give a 
satisfactory reason at any period, for this annual classification, and 
for making a given period of years an essential qualification for a 
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literary degree ; but there certainly was a reason, as we have 
shown, for making the Greek and Latin an essential part of a 
college course ; and the same reason would require that literary 
degrees should be conferred on such only as understood these 
languages. But those reasons have passed away, and the whole 
system is now evidently defective. The evils are twofold: First, 
these degrees are often conferred on the undeserving; and, 
Secondly, they are often withheld from those who deserve them. 
It is important that the world should know what to depend upon, 
when a man presents a diploma from a literary institution. But it 
is a notorious fact, that, as these are now distributed, they afford 
no satisfactory evidence that those who hold them are learned men. 
And is this treating the cause of literature with respect, or the world 
at large with common honesty? The patrons of learning have, im 
this way, lowered themselves and their institutions down to a 
reproachful level. They respect not their own literary standards 
and honors, and therefore the world at large will not respect them. 
These honors have been exposed in the market, and have been 
struck off, not indeed to the highest bidder, but to almost any one 
who would reside within the college walls, and pay the college 
bills, for a given number of years. It is true, if the student would © 
get through, without much study, he must be skilled in one art,— 
that of deception and lying. One day he must be sick; another 
time he must mistake his lesson ;—then again he must oversleep 
himself by mistake; and the next time get a friend to write his 
exercise for him; and occasionally, especially where the author 
is treating upon a part of the science easy to be understood, he 
must appéar in the recitation room, and make a great display 
in the exhibition of what he knows. If he does not under- 
stand these arts, when he enters, he soon gets this part of his 
education, and readily qualifies himself for a degree, in all the 
college arts of deception and falsehood. The fact is, the youth 
wants the honor of a degree, and is too lazy, or perhaps too dull, to 
obtain the requisite qualifications in the given time ; or his father or 
guardian has determined that his son or ward shall have the honors of 
a graduate ;— in either case, the object of the boy will be to get on, 
and get through, without being denied his diploma. And, unfortu- 
nately, this is not difficult. Time having been fixed upon as one of 
the principal criteria of his advancement, this, at length, has come 
to be almost the only requisite ; including perhaps what a youth 
would naturally acquire by being in a literary atmosphere, and 
mingling with books and students. If he is a little deficient the 
first year, it is a pity to put him back a whole year, and therefore 
he is allowed to go on; and so he drags himself on, falling in the 
rear a little more every year, to the last; and now, although he 
could not perhaps, on a fair examination, turn round and reénter 
freshman, still, as he has gone through his years, and paid his bills, 
the least that can be done is, to give him his degree and let him go. 
Hence, scores of uneducated graduates go forth yearly, from our 
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literary institutions, with their diplomas signed and sealed, and their 
names splendidly enrolled as admitted ad primum gradum in artibus, 
in due and ancient form. Now all this is a kind of legalized farce, 
of which the republicans of America ought to be ashamed. It may 
do better for those governments and institutions where his majesty, 
and my lord, receive their authority, and honors, and income, on any 
other principle than that of merit.. But such a course is very dis- 
cordant with the genius of our republican institutions, as well as 
very injurious to the interests of learning. 

By this I do not mean that none get a good education in our 
colleges. The greater proportion, perhaps, are well educated. I 
only mean that many are graduated, and have the testimonials of 
education, who have not the character. 

On the other hand, the present principle of conferring degrees 
excludes from these -testimonials all who have not, professedly at 
least, become acquainted with the ancient classics; whereas, if 
these honors are of any value, they ought to be given to the pro- 
ficient in modern literature and in the sciences, as well as to the 
classical scholar. Ido not say the same degrees should be given 
to both classes. If the present degrees are sanctioned and conse- 
crated for particular attaiments, I have no desire to see them 
changed, provided they are not prostituted, to confer a deceptive 
honor on heads ‘ that do not know, and will not learn.’ But-I insist 
that public and official testimonials ought to be given to the mere 
English scholar. In short, let the diploma of a college tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, respecting the literary and scien- 
tific attainments of the graduate, so far as this can be ascertained 
by a thorough and critical examination ; and let it be denied to 
none who deserve it. , 

Having passed over the proposed field of discussion, I take the 
liberty to add, that the leading principles here proposed are such 
as the official board of the Wesleyan University, so far as they have 
digested and matured their plan, have adopted as the basis of 
their institution. They are aware that some may be startled at 
what may seem to them hazardous innovations on old systems. But 
it should be understood, that these principles, though unpractised 
among us, are not new. Most of them have been adopted, and 
successfully practised upon, by the most flourishing European insti- 
tutions ; and some of them have been recently incorporated into 
several collegiate institutions of this country, and are strenuously 
advocated by some of the most enlightened men of the nation. 

We cannot but congratulate ourselves that we enter upcn this 
enterprise at so auspicious a period. If we rightly understand the 
signs of the times, we stand upon the threshold of a new dispensa- 
tion in the science of education, and especially in the history of 
American colleges and universities. And we hope to grow up 
and spread out with the increasing improvements of the age ; and 
collect into a luminous focus every additional ray that emanates 


from the sun of science. ‘ 
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The denomination more particularly patronizing the Wesleyan 
University, have long been accustomed to follow the leadings of 
Providence in their plans of usefulness. That eminent scholar 
and venerable man of God, whose name this university bears, was, 
next to his attachment to the Bible, which was always to him par- 
amount authority, emphatically a disciple of Providence. Indeed, 
whatever is peculiarly excellent in our ecclesiastical institutions, is 
rather of providential origin than the result of human contrivance. 
As the philosophers of the school of Bacon sit at the feet of the 
God of nature, to learn the laws of the physical world; so the philo- 
sophers of the school of Wesley sit at the feet of the God of provi- 
dence, to mark the signs of the times, and study the prudential 
duties of life. ‘In this way they have been waiting for an opening 
to found a university. Their attention in this country was early 
directed to the subject of education, and the establishment of lite- 
rary institutions. But other more pressing calls, together with the 
destruction of Cokesbury college by fire, in 1795, after it had been 
founded about ten years, and the failure of a subsequent attempt 
in the city of Baltimore, from the same cause, prevented their ac- 
complishing much in the cause of education, until within a few 
years past. Within that period, from twelve to fifteen literary 
institutions, including three or four with college charters, have been 
founded, under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
most of which are now in successful operation. It was neverthe- 
Jess found that an institution of a more extensive character was 
needed, to be located in some eligible position. To this several 
of the annual conferences, in the north eastern section of the Union, 
had been turning their attention for some years, until finally, en- 
couraged by some undefined and unofficial offers, the New-York 
conference, with which the New-England conference became asso- 
ciated, held out to the respective places, where offers had been 
made or might be made, the privilege of competing, by local sub- 
scriptions, for the location of such an institution. The result is 
well known. Influenced by the liberal offers of the proprietors of 
the buildings-and property lately occupied by the American Lite- 
rary, Scientific and Military Academy in this city, of presenting 
the whole as a gratuity, for the use of a university for ever, on 
condition that a liberal endowment could be raised in addition,— 
seconded by the very generous public and private subscription of 
eighteen thousand dollars, pledged by the citizens of Middletown 
and its vicinity,—the conferences concerned decided, that a favor- 
able opening was now presented, and that the finger of Providence 
pointed to Middletown, as the site for their university. 

Thus far every thing appears favorable. The readiness and 
liberality with which our own denomination come up to this work ; 
the cordiality with which others bid us God speed in our enterprise ; 
the truly liberal spirit with which the legislature of the state, almost 
without even individual dissent, granted our charter, all combine 
to encourage our hearts and strengthen our hands. The healthi- 
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ness and beauty of the site; the facilities of access from every 
part of the Union; the appropriate character of the population ; 
and the welcome with which we are greeted by the inhabitants, all 
exhibit the most cheering presages of success. 

But this work cannot go on without the farther aid of a bene- 
volent public. Much remains to be done. Libraries, apparatuses, 
mechanics’ shops, agricultural implements, a botanical. garden, a 
geological and mineralogical cabinet, are wanted immediately. And 
we hope to provide these in no stinted measure. They should be 
appropriate and extensive ; and’ few permanent funds besides will 
be necessary. The enterprise of the officers and the reputation of 
the school should supply the rest. But these conveniences will 
cost money. ‘Two hundred thousand dollars ought now to be at 
the disposal of the trustees. It has been thought, that ages were 
necessary to raise up such an institution. But in this enterprise, 
we must make no such tardy and distant calculations. The work 
is pressing, the cause demands haste, and we must throw ourselves 
upon our resources at once. How easy to raise two hundred 
thousand dollars, if we enlist in the cause with spirit and zeal! And 
who can lack zeal in the cause of a benighted and a perishing 
world? Our own communion, especially, ought to feel their obli- 
gations to engage in this work. Without this, or similar institutions, 
we can neither do justice to ourselves, nor discharge the obligations 
we are under to the world. We should engage in it, not for mere 
sectarian purposes, but for purposes of general interest. Not as 
rivals, much less as enemies, to kindred institutions, but as co- 
workers together with them, in the common cause. We will not 
contend, unless it be for a place to stand on, and an equal chance 
with others to bring our influence to bear on this ignorant and 
wicked world. We see this world lying in wickedness, and we 
hear the church called upon, to ‘come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” We-see also many great and effectual doors 
open, for the salvation of our race. But none open wider, and 
none, save the direct influence of the Gospel itself, more effectual, 
than that of education,—especially an education of a high order, 
such as will fit men to educate others, and to exert an extensive 
and*a wholesome influence m the community. , Such an education 
we hope to give here. We burn with inexpressible desire to con- 
tribute something toward changing the current of this world’s 
fashions and maxims, toward purifying its spirit, and elevating its 
moral and intellectual character. Small as our influence may be, 
we hope to make a movement in the great ocean of intellect, that 
shall be felt over our world in extended and successive vibrations. 
In the name and strength of the Lord, we can do it. And we here 
declare, in the presence of this audience, that we dedicate to God, 
whose blessing and aid we implore most devoutly, and expect most 
confidently, this enterprise ; His are the first fruits, and His, be it 
great or small, shall be the full harvest. 





























LETTERS ON METHODISM. 


Review of a Pamphlet entitled, ‘ LetTERs oN Metuopism,’ &c, pur- 
porting to have been written by one or more clergymen, tn answer to 
the inquiries of a female; and published by Lewis Merriam, Brook- 
field, Massachusetis, 1831. By the Rev. Timoruy Merarirt. 


Tuts pamphlet is of so extraordinary a character, that we should be 
much more inclined to view it as the production of the malignant spirit 
of infidelity, designed at once to throw an odium upon the Christian 
religion, to burlesque the orthodox, and libel the Methodists, than as 
the work of men who have had the advantages of a Christian educa- 
tion, were it not that circumstances irresistibly force the impression on 
the mind that the said letters were really written by clergymen, and 
they not one hundred miles from Brookfield, (Mass.,) and its vicinity. 

It is probable that several clerical gentlemen were concerned as 
authors, and that two of their number embodied the sentiments of the 
whole in writing. But whoever were the authors of the letters, it is 
certain that they are circulated by orthodox clergymen, who appear 
regardless of the consequences of employing detraction and slander, 
to ruin the influence of the Methodists. 

Yet, as there was some danger lest a direct attack should appear 
gratuitous and uncalled for, to prevent this, invention is set to work, 
and forges a letter from a pious female to one of these clergymen, 
whom she addresses as her ‘ spiritual father,’ and to whom she unbo- 
soms her soul, and reveals the perplexities of her situation :—‘ There 
is no meeting in the place where she lives, except that of the Metho- 
dists. Her husband belongs to that church. By a more intimate 
acquaintance with Methodism, she is satisfied that her former fa- 
vorable impressions with regard to it were erroneous. Now that 
she is intimately acquainted with the duplicity of that people, and 
the sponging system by which their ministers are supported, she is 
led to suspect that all is not right. Her husband feels compelled 
to give to these ministers, notwithstanding poverty and distress 
stare his own family in the face. He is told that the book of dis- 
cipline requires it; and it is often mildly insinuated, that a refusal 
may affect his standing in the church. He stands in fear of these 
ministers, and dares not refuse them. As he is not ordinarily sulject 
to such pliability of temper, she suspects there is a power in Methodism 
of which we have not been aware ; and in this she is confirmed by the 
following incident: She asked her husband if it would not be best to 
get a minister of her own denomination for a short time? He replied, 
‘“<It would be impossible ;” for the meeting house belongs to the bishops, 
and they will shut it against him.’ She was thunderstruck, and led to 
inquire into other things. In every step she was perplexed, and 
knew not what to do; till it occurred to her thoughts that her spiritual 
father would be able to set the whole subject before her in a light that 
would satisfy her mind, as he probably had books from which he could 
collect facts and documents bearing on the subject. And then comes 
the key to this mournful letter, which, thanks to a slip of the pen, fully 
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unfolds the design of the tragedy :—‘ Those (facts and documents) 
from Methodist books,’ she says, ‘will be preferred; because they 
will not be suspected of partiality for Presbyterians.’ Thus what was 
professedly commenced as a private correspondence, to satisfy her 
individual inquiries, turns out, in the end, to be designed for publica- 
tion. This is confirmed, if it needs confirming, by the words of her 
reverend correspondent, in the eighth letter, when he speaks of his letters 
as published and in circulation :—*‘ You will hear it said,’ he remarks, 
‘that certain horrid letters are in circulation.’ 

These are not the only marks of this letter being a forgery. The 
inquirer asserts a falsehood, which a sincere inquirer would not have 
done, when she puts into the mouth of her husband this reply,—‘ The 
bishops ‘own the meeting house, and would shut it against him.’ Be- 
side, there is an air of fiction and affectation about it, with a studied 
particularity and adaptation of the whole to the design of the writers of 
the letters which follow. 

How far the publishing a spurious letter, with design to give point 
to slander, is consistent with Christian simplicity, the candid reader will 
decide. 

We are not permitted to know with certainty who wrote the Letters 
on Methodism; though we know some of the reverend distributors of 
them. But why did the authors conceal theirnames? This is not so 
difficult a question to answer. Why do thieves and assassins choose 
the cover of night for the perpetration of their diabolical deeds?) The 
answer is, That they may remain concealed from public view. And thus 
it is with him who slanders his neighbour. He does not wish to be 
known, any more than the thief, because public sentiment equally re- 
probates both, and the law equally condemns both. And as gangs of 
villains frequently band together, for the purpose of carrying on theft 
and robbery advantageously, and on a large scale, so there is also a 
recent combination of men, there is reason to believe, of professed 
Christians, of ministers of the Gospel, of orthodox ministers, who have 
entered upon the work of detraction and slander, for the purpose of 
destroying the character and influence of the largest body of Christians 
in the country, whose growing influence they wish to curtail. 

We say orthodox ministers: not that we would include the whole 
body, or the majority of that denomination, in this charge. We cannot 
but think, however, that the orthodox ministers in New-England, and 
especially in Massachusetts, owe it to themselves, and to the public at 
large, to express a strong disavowal of the spirit, style, and object of 
the Letters on Methodism, as well to prevent the circulation of the 
like libelous and scurrilous publications in future, as to throw off from 
themselves the odium of countenancing such unchristian efforts. In- 
deed, a regard for the honor and interest of Christ’s kingdom, should 
unite all Christians in an effort to suppress slanderous publications. 

In remarking on the letters before us, we shall confine ourselves to, 
I do not say the principal things, but to some of the more tangible 
points ; and on these we can do little more than make notes. It is 
not the design of this reply to say every thing that might be said, but 
only what is necessary. 
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I have used the term orthodoz, not as conceding all that those who 
claim it as their appropriate appellation include under it, but as a tech- 
nical term, [used in New-England to distinguish the Calvinisiic deno- 
minations, | sufficiently definite, and for convenience. I-hope it will 
not be found that I have used it sarcastically in its general application ; 
though I may have done so in reference to the writers of the Letters 
on Methodism. 

In the farther remarks which we shall make on the pamphlet before 
us, we shall address ourselves directly to the reverend gentlemen whom 
we believe to have been concerned in its production. 

Reverend Sirs,—The points about which we are at issue, do not 
relate so much to a religious creed, to religious opinions, or to deduc- 
tions from doctrines or opinions of any sort, as to MORAL CHARACTER. 
If your representations of the Methodists, and especially of the minis- 
ters of that denomination, be true, they are no longer entitled to the 
common sympathies, much less to the confidence and affection of their 
fellow men. But they complain that you have injured them,—that you 
have brought charges against them which are unjust, untrue, and un- 
charitable: and in saying this, they feel their responsibility to that bar 
of an enlightened and candid public to which they appeal, and to the 
bar.of Him who is the Jupez of all the earth. 

You did not expect to be called upon to substantiate your charges 
against the Methodists; but zf called upon, you evidently hoped to 
escape by the concealment of your names. This artifice, however, 
can yield but small consolation to a reflecting mind, which knows that 
the concealment of names, in such cases, is presumptive evidence of 
conscious wrong, and can avail nothing with Him who knoweth what 
is in man. 

In approaching our subject, we would say, that while many things 
are affirmed in the Letters on Methodism, without the least foundation 
in truth, other things, which have reference to facts, ‘are so narrated 
as,’ in the language of one of your own denomination, ‘to become 
absolute falsehoods.’ 

The first letter in your pamphlet is that of the inquiring female. The 
second, which commences your answer, is that which we shall first 
consider. ¥ou commence your attack on the Spirit of Methodism. 

The spirit of Methodism, which has been found a savour of life unto 
life to hundreds of thousands, both in Europe and America, you repre- 
sent as a spirit of ‘arrogancy,’—‘ bigotry,’—*‘ pride,’—‘ immodesty and 
indecency,’—and ‘ superlatively a spirit of proselytism:’ and for the 
origin of all these odious vices, you carry us back to the days of the 
Wesleys. But your attempt to fix the charge of ‘ arrogancy’ on them, 
for saying that ‘in 1729, two young men in England,—meaning them- 
selves,—reading the Bible, saw they could not be saved without holi- 
ness,’ is an entire failure. Mr. J. Wesley, in whose Journal the pas- 
sage is found, evidently meant that, in closely reading the Scriptures, 
they saw the nature and necessity of personal holiness in a light they 
had not before viewed it, and not as you represent him, as saying that 
for the first time, they had now read in the Bible, ‘ without holiness 
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no man shall see the Lord.’ You therefore wrong him, when you re- 
present him as ‘claiming exclusive privileges ep a new discovery.’ 
But, as his writings are before the public, it is unnecessary for us to go 
farther into this subject. We will only add, that after all your flourish- 
ing.upon the subject of holiness, we should be glad to find that you 
agree with the Wesleys and the Methodists in general, as-to the nature, 
extent, necessity, and practicability of Christian holiness in this life. 
We would here call attention to the note which you have subjoined 
at page 7, that we may place in one view all-we have to say respecting 
Mr. J. Wesley. 


‘Perhaps John Wesley’s perplexities with Miss Causton of Georgia, which oc- 
curred about this time, may have tended to open his eyes to his own defects. This 
lady, with whom he had formed a marriage contract, gave her hand to another 
gentleman ; and when Wesley, in a state of irritation against her, debarred her from 
the communion, she published to the world some transactions not very honorable 
to, the sanctity of the preacher; in consequence of which, he hurried away from the 
public odium of America ; and in 1738 landed at Deal, (England) when he began his 
course of'proselytism,’ _ 

The substance of this note is taken from Lempriere’s Universal 
Biography, without reference to any other authority or document what- 
ever. That Lempriere was prejudiced against ‘Mr Wesley, and 
therefore not the most likely to speak candidly of him, it might be 
sufficient to show to you, gentlemen, that he speaks as contemptuously 
of Whitefield, as of Wesley; resolving his ardent piety and flaming 
zeal, into enthusiasm, and a spirit of proselytism. 

We are not offended at any man’s differing from us respecting Mr. 
Wesley’s religious views; but we‘have introduced the above note in 
order to defeat a design to reflect upon the Methodists through Wes- 
ley, and to destroy the character and influence of an eminent reformer 
and minister of Christ, who, though dead, yet speaketh to thousands 
daily, in his example and writings. 

The subject of this note has no natural connection with the subject 
you are upon; you have gone out of your way to lug it in. Beside, 
the facts themselves in Wesley’s case are not as you have stated them. 
There is no sufficient proof of a marriage contract between Mr. Wes- 
ley and Miss Causton, and Lempriere does not say there was. Wesley 
was not irritated that Miss C. gave her hand to another gentleman, but 
gave thanks to God for it. He did not repel her from the communion 
in a fit of irritation, but for weighty and grave reasons. ‘Sometime 
afterward,’ says Mr. Southey, that is, after her marriage with Mr. 
Williamson, ‘he first admonished, and afterward repelled her from the 
communion.’ Now, did Mrs. Williamson, though greatly exasperated, 
ever bring any charges against Mr. Wesley, which, in the eyes of candid 
judges, were considered dishonorable‘ on his part. Mr. Causton now 
commenced one of the most iniquitous prosecutions ever entered upon 
in an English court ; in which the charge of Miss Causton, now Mrs. 
Williamson, formed but a tenth item in the indictment. ‘They were 
bent,’ says Mr. Southey, ‘on the double object of blackening his 
character, and driving him from the colony.’ Instead of ‘ hurrying away 
from the public odium of America,’ Mr. Wesley stayed long enough to 
attend ‘ six or seven’ courts, without being able to obtain a hearing. 
He now resolved, with the advice of the Moravians, who were then 
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his advisers on all important occasions, to'start for Carolina, in order 
to take passage for England ; and fixed on the 2d of December, near 
four months after the indictment was made against him, as the time to 
leave. He informed Mr. Causton, the chief magistrate of Savannah, 
of his intention, and also sect up a notification of the same in the great 
square. The magistrates forbade his going ; but he went on with the 
preparation for his voyage. The author so often referred to above, 
has done himself honor and Mr. Wesley justice in this place. 

‘It is very certain,’ says Mr. Southey, ‘that the magistrates design- 

ed nothing more than to make him withdraw ; but in order to keep up 
appearances, and to stigmatize his departure as if it were a flight from 
justice, they published an order that afternoon, requiring all the officers 
and centinels to prevent him from leaving the colony, and forbidding 
any person to assist him to do so. This order was not meant to be 
obeyed. Indeed, Mr. Wesley had still zealous friends in the colony. 
Even among the jurors, (fifty were summoned, ) though every means was 
taken to select men who were likely to prove his accusers, and no 
means of prepossessing them against him were spared, twelve,persons 
were found (a sufficient jury) who, in a paper addressed_to the trus- 
tees, protested against the indictment as a scheme for gratifying per- 
sonal malice by blackening Mr. Wesley’s character.’ 
Thus, in the mouth even of Mr. Southey, Mr. Wesley’s character 1s 
vindicated against charges brought by clergymen who claim to be con- 
sidered. evangelical and orthodox. And we are compelled to think that 
in all you have said about Wesley and the Methodists, you have dis- 
covered a want of information which nothing can justify. You must 
have disappointed your female correspondent, if she ever existed, who 
supposed you had ‘ books from which you could collect facts and docu- 
ments.’ But you furnish no evidence that you ever read so much as the 
smallest pamphlet written by Wesley, or a Methodist, except their Disci- 
pline. But you have read some things which the prejudiced have written 
against them, and with this, as far as we can judge, you appear to be 
satisfied. On this ground you have hazarded your own reputation for 
truth and candour, and have nartated for facts things which never 
existed. This you have frequently done in the course of the Letters 
on Methodism ; and we could wish that the consequences might be 
limited to yourselves and the Methodists. But this cannot be expected ; 
for when it is known that you have stated many things for facts which 
are unfounded in truth, the natural result will be a distrust of other 
relations of facts which have been handed down as truths; and thus 
all confidence in the facts recorded in history may.be destroyed, and 
the public mind disposed to infidelity. And I will truly and candidly 
declare, that in contemplating the result of your course in the said 
Letters, this view of the subject has given me by far the greatest pain. 
The injury done the Methodists, though not small, is but a trifle 
when compared with the loss of public confidence in men making a 
high profession of religion. 

Having shown, as you suppose, the ‘arrogance’ of Mr. Wesley, 
you proceed to fix the same charge on the Methodist bishops, because 
they say in their address to the members of the Church, ‘ they believe 
God’s design in raising up the people called Methodists, in America, 
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was to reform the continent, and spread Scripture holiness over these 
lands ;’ and for speaking of Mr. Wesley as ‘ the father, under God, of 
the great revival of religion now extending oyer the earth ;’ and next, 
the whole. ‘sect’ are represented as ‘trumpeting forth their arrogance to 
the world in phraseology borrowed from the hated doctrine of decrees.’ 

We had much rather, gentlemen, that you should be able to recon- 
cile your own language with the meekness and suavity of the Gospel, 
than to make any observations of our own. Perhaps, however, we 
may be justified in asking, if to use the phrase ‘design of God’ in 
this particular case be a sign of ‘arrogance’ in the Methodists, what 
is it in those from whom ‘ they borrow it,’ who make use of it on all 
occasions, and apply it to all parts of their faith and practice? Is there 
any more proof of arrogance in saying that the ‘design of God, in 
raising up the Methodists, was to spread Scripture holiness over these 
lands,’ than there would be in calling themselves ‘the orthodox,’— 
‘ godly ministers,‘ a race of godly ministers,’—<* faithful,’-—* pious,’ 
—‘successful ministers?’ Now, all these highly laudatory terms you 
apply to yourselves and the ministers of your own denomination, and 
believe too that God had a design from all eternity in raising you up 
to propagate and defend your doctrine of absolute decrees, together 
with all the other absurdities of Calvinism, as well as to spread ‘ Scrip- 
ture holiness.’ If you have produced proof of ‘ arrogance’ in the 
Methodists, we fear you have not furnished the most striking evidence 
of humility in yourselves. I 

You wrong the Methodists when you represent them as. ‘having an 
unconquerable aversion to any thing like design in God;’ but not so 
much as you do the character of Deity, when you resolve all events, 
bad as well as good, into his designe and decrees. The Methodists 
belieye that God has a design in sending the Gospel abroad in the 
earth, namely, to revive pure and undefiled religion, and to spread 
Scripture holiness over the land. ~ They do not, however, as you re- 
present, confine all holiness to themselyes, or speak of themselves 
as the only persons designed of God to. spread holiness over these 
lands. But at the time when the bishops said they ‘ believed that the 
design of God in raising up the preachers called Methodists in 
America was to reform the continent, and spread Scriptural holiness 
over the land,’ there was but very little ‘ Scriptural holiness’ in it. 
It was not then as itds now, in any part of the country. A little 
over half a century ago, experimental religion was at a very low ebb 
with the orthodox in New-England; and they were then nearly the 
whole professing part of the community. But beyond New-England 
it was vastly worse. The southern and. western parts. of the country 
were fearfully destitute of ministers and religion, This you cannot 
deny ; for you have represented those parts of the country as ‘ moral 
wastes,’ long since the Methodists have won many ten thousands of 
souls to Christ. And as they haye been the chief instruments in 
reviving and spreading this work of God, the event has’ proved the 
‘belief’ of the bishops to be well founded. ; 

Nor do we see the proof of ‘arrogance’ in saying that Mr. Wesley 
was the ‘ father, under God, of the revival now. extending over the 
earth.’ His being called the ‘ father, under Gop,’ neither sets him up 
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as the ‘rival of Abraham,’ nor ascribes any more praise to him than that 
of a favored instrument; (and you make your female correspondent 
call her minister her ‘ spiritual father ;’) and that he was the first and 
chief instrument in commencing this revival; and that through him it 
received an impetus, which it still increasingly feels, is more capable 
of proof than that the revolution in this country, and our happy form of 
government consequent thereon, have served to define the principles 
of civil liberty, and to diffuse its spirit among the nations of Europe. 
And yet no one doubts the latter. And the Methodists say but little 
of the former, and that little generally in reply to some caviler. 
When, therefore, reverend gentlemen are put into such exquisite pain 
by the bare mention of Wesley. as the instrument of great ese, it 
looks enough like envy to be suspected of near relationship to it. To 
the decision of a candid public we submit this case. 

You bring a charge of pride against the Methodists, founded on the 


‘ Fashion of their dress, and their ecclesiastical rules on that subject.’ pp. 8, 9. 


It is not my design here to assert, much less to prove, that the 
Methodists are humble. All I sha]l attempt in regard to them, will be 
to show that you have not proved that they are ‘ proud.’. But first of 
all it may be remarked, that the spirit of what you have said relative 
to the dress of the Methodists, is as far removed from candour and libe- 
rality of feeling, as your style and manner are from Christian courtesy. 

To make out the proof of pride in the Methodists on account of their 
dress, you must show that there are no rules laid down in the Scrip- 
tures respecting dress; or if there be rules, that the Methodists have 
not conformed to them; or if they have outwardly conformed to them, 
that it has been with hypocritical desigus and motives. 

1. Do the Scriptures contain rules respecting dress? Hear the 
Apostle Peter,—‘ Whose adorning fet it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on-of ap- 
parel,’ &c, 1 Pet. ii, 3. Hear also St. Paul, ‘I will that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobrie- 
ty ; not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array,’ &c, 
1 Tim. ii, 8, 9. See alsd*Isa. iii, 16-33. The Methodist rules are 
but a copy of these, both in the spirit and letter. 

2. Do the Methodists conform to these rules? They wish, they 
aim to conform to them. They know that the gewgaws, and trinkets, 
and frippery of dress, are inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel, 
indicative of a vain mind and an earthly heart. ‘They have, therefore, 
conscientiously and out of a regard to the word of God, made a stand 
against the fashions of the world in this respect. 

Now, gentlemen, let me ask you to look over your own’ doings’on 
this subject. You acknowledge no rules of the Scriptures respecting 
dress, and treat the Methodist rules with the utmost contempt, though 
but a transcript of the word of God on this subject.’ You next treat 
the Methodists themselves with contempt, for endeavouring to live up 
to these rules. You stigmatize their conduct as ‘studied singularity 
and meanness in dress,’—‘ fantastic, trim, and quaint’—‘ starched and 
stereotyped,’—as ‘coming from the same disposition which governs 
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the fashionable herd,’—as ‘ the tithing of mint, anise, and cummin,’ 
and much more in the same style. 

But, gentlemen, let me ask you a few questions. Do your con- 
sciences bear you testimony that in simplicity and godly sincerity, you 
have acted your part in this matter ? Have you done as faithful minis- 
ters of the word of God ought to do, in virtually denying ‘that there 
are Scripture rules: respecting dress? Have you honored Christ in 
pouring contempt on the rules of the Methodists in this respect? 
Have you been commissioned to take the judgment seat, and pro- 
nounce the sentence of hypocrisy and condemnation upon the Method- 
ists as a body, for conforming to Scripture rules in dress? Have you 
penetrated the secrets of their breasts, and discovered deceit in their 
designs and motives? Have you ‘ well and truly observed’ the law of 
charity, which ‘thinketh no evil, and is not rash in judgment?’ Have 
you set a good example to all.the flock? What class of Christians, 
who should set themselves to conform to the rules of Scripture respect- 
ing dress, would not be liable to all the same objections which you 
have brought against the Methodists? Finally, what unbeliaver could 
have done more to stigmatize a Christian practice, or to bring Scrip- 
ture rules respecting dress into contempt, than you have done? 

You have said that if the Methodist style of dress proceeded from 
‘ indifference,’ you would ‘ reverence it, and recommend its universal 
adoption.’ Surely, gentlemen, you have no more weighed the import 
of your own words, than those of St. Peter and St. Paul on this sub- 
ject.’ ‘Indifference’ in the style of dress, which has no virtue in it, 
may command your ‘reverence ;? while a conscientious regard for the 
authority of inspired Apostles, is made the subject of your pious 
lampoons. i” 

Another proof of the ‘baseness’ of the spirit of Methodism you 
tell us is found in the ‘ bigotry of the Methodists.’ 


‘They (the Methodists) have found that the design and spirit of the Ameritan 
Bible Society is uncongenial with their design and spirit, and have withdrawn from 
it. Some leading Methodists aided in forming the American Tract Society, but 
this denomination give it no support, except that some individuals are willing to 
come upon its platform to declaim at the annual meetings. These societies we 
consider as the brightest.exemplification of the Christian spirit which this or any 
other age affords,—a chéering proof that Christians of every name have all been 
made to drink into the same spirit, and have a common interest; and the spirit 
which is opposed to this union and coéperation must be base; it is a slave toa 
sect, and aslave to selfishness, and destitute of the mind which was in Christ Jesus. 
We have been in a habit of silencing the cavils of infidels, by saying that all 
Christian denominations act in concert in works of general benevolence. But now 
we can only say, that all except the Methodists arethus united.’ pp. 10, 11. 


This terrible anathema, this disfranchisement of the Methodists of 
the Christian commonwealth, and all these heavy charges against 
them, are not new, nr have they beep unanswered and unconfuted. 
But of what use is it to answer, when men will read only on one side, 
and still bring forward the confuted objections again and again? Your 
conduct toward the Methodists in this respett, is the same with that 
of the Deists toward the Bible. You have written loosely, and affirmed 
heavy charges against the ot eae! upon vaguereport, But if you 
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are ignorant, it certainly js not\their fault. They have published and 
replied to all your principal charges, from other quarters. . You took 
care at the outset to make the impression that you ‘had Books from 
which you could collect facts and documents.’ But we must say as 
before, that you appearto have read nothing published by the Method- 
ists except their Discipline. . 

We shall not now attempt to convince you by argument: that your 
charges are loose and unfounded, but shall simply set down brief 
answers to a few of them, and leave you to settle with the public in 


the best way you can. 


CHARGES. 


‘The Methodists withdrew from 
the American Bible Society.’ 

‘They have found that the de- 
sign and spirit of the American 
Bible Society is uncongenial with 
their design and spirit.’ 

‘This denomination give no 
support to the American Tract 
Society.’ 

‘ Christians of every name have 
all been made to drink into the 
same spirit and codperation in these 
societies,’ 


‘We have been in a habit of 
silencing the cavils of infidels, by 
saying that all Christian denomina- 
tions act in concert (in the above 
societies) in works of general be- 
nevolence. But now we can only 
say that all ‘except the Methodists 
are thus united.’ 


ANSWERS. 


The Methodists never withdrew 
from the American Bible Society. 


The Methodist E. Church has 
a Bible Society of its own, with 
the design and spirit to supply the 
destitute with the Holy Scriptures. 

The Methodist E. Church has 
a Tract Society of its own, in 
efficient operation. 

The Protestant E. Church, as a 
denomination, does not codperate 
with the American Bible Society, 
nor with the American Sunday 
School Union; nor the Baptists 
with the American Tract Society. 

Was it ever known that the ca- 
vils of infidels were silenced by 
misrepresentations, untruths, and 
such like things? And when pro- 
fessed Christians do thus is it not 
the greatest injury to the cause of 
benevolence and piety? The as- 
sertion in the last sentence oppo- 
site, is notoriously untrue. 


As to the charge of ‘ bigotry,’ we think you have not sustained it 


against the Methodists, at least on a comparative view of them with 
other denominations. But if we were disposed to retort on this occa- 
sion, we could probably sustain ourselves in saying, that there is more 
evidence of that odious temper and of a spirit of exclusiveness in the 
‘ Letters on Methodism,’ than we recollect ever to have seen in any 
Protestant production before. When have ‘the Methodists, or any 
other body of men, associated for the purpose of putting down a larger 
denomination of Christians by detraction and slander? When have 
they pursued any denomination with so much bitterness of spirit ? When 
have they anathematized a whole denomination? When have they im- 
puted all the good deeds of a large denomination to evil design, and 
motives of deceit? They trust that on a comparison with other deno- 
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minations they shall not be found least in respect to benevolence and 
liberality of feeling. 

For a full answer to this, and many other charges in the Letters on 
Methodism, we refer to a pamphlet entitled, ‘The Reviewer Answered,’ 
by Rev. N. Bangs, D. D., and to the Methodist Magazine and Quar- 
terly Review for 1830. 

You proceed with your charges, and say— 


‘The spirit of Methodism is superlatively a proselyting spirit. It assumes as a 
fundamental principle, that there is no holiness and 1/0 salvation except among the 
Methodists, and then contemplates the “spread of Scriptural holiness over the 
earth” only by means of the Methodists. Its ruling purpose is to make men 
Methodists, wherever it goes, in utter disregard of the Apostle’s principle respect- 
ing building on other men’s foundations. The Methodist minister 1s avowedly reck- 
less with whom he interferes or clashes—feels no remorse for weakening the hands 
of godly ministers of other denominations. He carries his commission in his pocket 
to break up and to pull down wherever he-can,’. &c.—‘ I call them intruders.’ 

; pp. 11, 12. 


When you say that Methodism ‘ assumes as afundamental principle 
that there is no holiness and no salvation except among Method- 
ists,’ and then contemplates the spread of Scriptural holiness over 
the earth only by means of the Methodists,’ you say what the words 
in the bishops’ address, when candidly interpreted, will not warrant, 
and what you have no authority for saying. ‘The whole tenor of their 
writings and their whole conduct speak a different language. These 
are before the public, and at that bar you are holden to answer for 
what you have said. 

In the range of ministerial duty the Methodists acknowledge no 
parish lines, hut follow the direction of Christ, who, in commissioning 
his Apostles and ministers, directed them to ‘ go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’ That this direction was not 
limited to the Apostles is evident, because it is connected with, and 
is the condition of the promise, ‘ Lo, I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world.’ To the end of the world, therefore, we are to 
go, every where preaching the Gospel. Nor is there any other way 
to supply the church with that variety of gifts which God has graciously 
granted for the ‘perfecting of the saints,’—‘ for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.’ For the want of an itinerant ministry the Heathen 
world has remained without the Gospel for many centuries, while the 
church had well nigh gone back to a Heathen state. And if it will not 
be too offensive we will say, that since a part of the Christian ministry 
has again become itinerant, the work of God has revived and prevailéd 
in a-degree to show that this method. of spreading the Gospel has the 
peculiar blessing of Heaven. 

~ The Gospel knows nothing of geographical lines, within which a par- 
ticularyminister has the exclusive right to preach the Gospel of the 
grace of God. What minister of Christ would refrain from his work 
on being told, ‘ You must not warn those sinners to flee from the wrath 
to come,—you must not proclaim glad tidings of salvation to these 
perishing sinners, for they belong to the minister of the parish, or of 
the town?’ There is nothing in the Gospel, there is nothing in the 
practice of the Apostles, that could impose silegce upon him in such a 
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case. The passage respecting building on another man’s foundation, 
so often referred to by you, carries no such meaning. Nay, St. Paul 
himself did not so consider it in his own case, for he preached the 
Gospel in Rome and other places, where others had laid the foun- 
dation, and planted churches. His meaning appears to be that he con- 
sidered it his peculiar honor to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
where Christ had not been named, where no one had commenced the 
work of the ministry before him. And we shall show, anon, that you 
do not practically believe your own doctrine respecting ‘ building upon 
another man’s foundation.’ 

Nor is it true, as you affirm, that the object of the Methodist 
preachers is ‘to break up and pull down, wherever they can,’ the 
building of others. Ifyou thus represent the commission of Christ 
given to his ministers, to go every where preaching the word, it surely 
is no concern of theirs. ‘Their object is to save sinners wherever they 
find them, (and they are every where,) to add them when converted to 
the Church, and to assist them in the way to heaven. Now, if the 
Methodists believe that they are called to go out into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature, (and who has the right to say 
they do not believe it,) have they nota right to say so? ought they 
not to do so? ‘ We not only believe,’ says Professor Stewart, ‘ that all 
men should be left free to form. their religious opinions, without any 
civil penalties or disabilities; but we maintain most fully, that when the 
religious sentiments of any one are formed, he has. a right to propagate 
them, to defend them, and to support them by his efforts, his pen, his 
property, or his influence.* Will you deny them this right, either 
on civil or moral principles ? 

If, however, it could be shown that the itinerant Methodist ministry 
is an injury to the cause of God among any denomination of Chris- 
tians, it would then become a question of serious import whether it 
ought not to be given up. But we do not believe this to be the fact. 
Natural evil may sometimes be incidental to rigid moral and religious 
practice. If any evil has occurred to the Orthodox from the operations 
of any part-of Methodism, it must be of this kind and in this way. 
In other instances Orthodox ministers have injured themselves by an 
improper and unchristian opposition to the Methodists, and have lost 
their hearers and their salaries.in whole or in part. But surely the 
Methodists were not to blame for this. 

The Methodists have a right, with other Christians, to propagate 
the doctrines and chureh discipline which they believe to be Scriptural ; 
and it would seem to be something beside candour, or liberality of feel- 
ing, which would either deny them this right, or impute their conduct 
to unworthy and unchristian motives. We repeat it, the Methodists 
do not seek to pull down or to root up the Orthodox; but to propa- 
gate the pure and undefiled religion of Jesus Christ. They do not 
seek to draw away members from the Orthodox churches, but will re- 
ceive them if they come voluntarily. They do not go into places 
where there are revivals in Orthodox churches, and seek to divide the 
attention and divert the work of God from its wonted channels. They 


* Letter to Dr. Channing, p. 13. 
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do not seek to prejudice, either the awakened sinner or the recent 
convert, against the people with whom they have been accustomed to 
meet; or to draw them’ away from the ministers whose labours have 
been blessed to their spiritual good. 

I know the Methodist preachers are accused of the direct contrary 
in these respects. But it is one thing'to accuse, and another to prove 
the accusations. I have been a Methodist preacher between thirty 
and forty years. I never did these things, nor do I recollect ever to 
have known them to be done by a Methodist preacher. As these 
charges have been reiterated, I have inquired, for my own satisfaction, 
of many of the elder Methodist preachers, who inform me that it “is 
not done to their knowledge. 

Thus again we are at issue; but I cannot see how you can have 
any claim upon us to believe your representations, till you will'come 
from behind the screen, avow your proper names, and give the names 
of the accused. When you will do this, and exhibit proof of your 
charges, we will acknowledge that the persons who have done thus, 
have done a dishonorable and unchristian deed, and ought to be cen- 
sured for it. 

Instead of complaint you have cause of thankfulness on account 
of the labours of the Methodist ministers. In two ways especially 
you have profited by their labours. Many of your revivals, remotely 
or immediately, have been the fruit of Methodist preaching and 
revivals; and mawy who have experienced religion among the 
Methodists, have been gathered into Orthodox churches. 

I said above that you did not practically believe your own doctrine 
with regard to building on other men’s foundations. Whether all 
Orthodox ministers at the present day hold this sentiment of yours, I 
cannot tell; but one thing is certain, that many practise contrary 
to it. 

The ministers of your denomination, I believe, have a rule not to 
preach in each others’ parish but by mutual understanding. But 
this courtesy is by many, if not all, dispensed with in respect to 
the Unitarians and the Methodists, if no others. 

Many Orthodox ministers come into revivals-‘commenced by the 
ministry of the Methodists, and endeavour to divert the work from 
the channels in which it is flowing. Every method is employed that 
promises success. Sometimes opposition meetings are set up. Some- 
times soft speeches, and sometimes hard words are used. The Me- 
thodists are represented as a low, ignorant people, without respect or 
influence in society. Sometimes those ministers come to Methodist 
meetings and appear to be distant and unfriendly, and by their ex- 
ample say, ‘ Let these meetings alone ;’ at other times, when invited 
to assist in the exercises, they have assumed the direction of the 
meeting, and closed it abruptly. In some instances when the 
Methodists have had no place for public worship of their own, they 
have sought to drive them from schoolhouses and halls, by appoint- 
ing meetings at the same time and place with theirs, knowing at the 

‘time that the Methodist appointments were previous. They have 
seldom appeared. to rejoice in Methodist revivals, lest they should 
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contribute to an influence which they wished to destroy ;* and, 
apparently to cover their own prejudices, they have represented the 
character of the work as unsound and unseriptural: we, however, 
never knew them to question the soundness of the work in any whom 
they could draw away and persuade to join themselves. And in 
many instances where they have come inand laboured, whether in 
conjunction or opposition, they have published accounts of these 
revivals as their own. 

In one case, not very remote from the supposed authors of the Letters, 
where there was a revival chiefly through the labours of a Methodist 
preacher, which produced sixty or seventy hopeful converts, and which 
was accompanied, in the early stages of it, with some remarkable 
circumstances, the Orthodox preacher, who had made what. oppo- 
sition he could, and who had treated the Methodist preacher with 
great coolness and disrespect through the whole, sometime afterward 
published an account of the revival, the numbers, and remarkable 
circumstances which related exclusively to the Methodist preacher, 
giving the whole as his own, without mentioning him whom God had 
honored as the chief instrument of the work. Similar things have 
frequently been done by those of your order. 

‘It deserves to be noticed also, that those parts of the country 
where Methodism prevails, where both the preachers and members 
are numerous, have frequently been represented as ‘ moral wastes,’ 
destitute of ministers and the means of grace. Noy, why is this, unless 
it proceeds from a jealousy of the growing numbers and influence of 
the Methodists ? 

But the grand proof, that you do not practically believe your own 
doctrine of ‘building on other men’s foundations,’ remains to be 
noticed. There are instances under our own eyes where the Me- 
thodists have had revivals, and the Orthodox have come in and formed 
churches out of the fruit of these revivals. The Methodists will not 
complain of this, if you use none but fair means to accomplish it; and 
would not mention it now, were it not to show that you de not follow 
your own teaching. 

Who would expect to hear, after all that has been said, and that 
continues to be said by certain Orthodox ministers against the Me- 
thodists of ‘ intruding’ into places where there were societies before 
them, that they do the very same wherever their domestic mission- 
aries go, whether into the northern and eastern parts of New-England, 
or the southern and western parts of our country. Here the very 
same principle charged upon the Methodists, in regard to going into 
places where there were societies before them, is*adopted by the 
Orthodox, whether Congregationalists or Presbyterians. We have 
never heard to this day that those missionaries were ever instructed 
to pass by a place where there was a Methodist society, however 
flourishing ; nor do we know an instance where they have done so: 
but they have gone into those places without ceremony, collected 


* Dr. Snell has lately said, ‘We have occasion to rejoice that Methodist measures 
have been crowned with no more success.’ What would not such a man do to 
destroy the influence and character of the Methodists ? 
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congregations, preached, [sponged on Methodist families,] formed 
churches, and taken settlement. 

The Methodist ministers have not waited for a call and offer before 
they went into the wilderness in search of the lost sheep; but have 
moved on with the tide of emigration to the new countries,—have 
visited the newest settlements, shared in the toils and hardships of 
the settlers, and submitted to privations and sacrifices of which you 
appear to know nothing, and make no account. In all, they found 
their reward in their labours and sufferings for the good of their fel- 
low men, and could say, The love of Christ constraineth us. 

Thus the Methodists and the Orthodox stand in the same relation 
to different parts of our country. ‘The Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians were first in New-England; the Methodists the first in the 
newly settled parts of our country. But does this make a difference 
in principle? If a thing is wrong in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
can the same thing be right in Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
and in the middle, southern, and western states? If it is wrong 
for a Methodist minister to form a church in a place where there is 
an Orthodox church, is it not wrong, by the same rule, for an Ortho- 
dox minister to form a church where there is a Methodist church? 
Can this be wrong in one case, and right in the other? Or is this 
doing as they require others to do’ by them? On your own principles, 
might we not retort and say, ‘ The ruling desire of the Orthodox is 
to make proselytes, in utter disregard of the Apostle’s principle, 
respecting building on other men’s foundations. They are avowedly 
reckless with whom they interfere or clash,—feel no remorse for 
weakening the hands of godly ministers of other denominations,’ &c. 

There is, however, this striking difference between the Methodists 
and the Orthodox: The former act in accordance with their belief in 
preaching the Gospel, and forming churches wherever they come; 
the latter act in the same manner, but in open opposition to their pro- 

fessed belief, and their complaints sent abroad into all the land. 
Again: It is said that the ‘fruit of this proselyting spirit is not that ministers 
are scattered among the destitute, &c. The Methodists have thrust themselves 


in to build on other men’s foundations, and have spent labours which ought to-have 
been spent where there was ample scope for them among those destitute of a 


preached Gospel.’ 

We understand you well. You mean that the Methodists ought to 
have gone into the new countries, where there were no Congrega- 
tionalists or Presbyterians. But surely you cannot have forgotten 
that Titus, alias Dr. Thomas Snell, no longer ago than last January, 
slurred the Methodists for having gone into the new countries ‘ before 
others, and there extensively preoccupied the ground. Over these 
grounds,’ he says, ‘they have extended their church, and multiplied 
their converts to the number of 20 or 30,000 annually. Such results 
show their labours to have been great, and prosecuted with untir- 
ing zeal.’ ae 

Will you have the goodness, siete to agree among your- 
selves as to the fact, whether the Methodists have ‘ preoccupied’ the 


new countries or not; and also whether it be right or wrong for 
them to do so? ; 


| 
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A stiil worse ‘feature of this proselyting system,’ you tell us, ‘is 
seen in revivals of religion. Who has not known instances where a 
work of grace has advanced well for a time, till the Methodist minister 
has come and thrown in a firebrand, and consumed it all by the kind- 
ling of strifes, and jealousies, and confusion; p. 12. And this the writer 
tells us, ‘he has seen with his own eyes.’ p.40.. To farther proceed- 
ings against us on this indictment we object, till our accusers are known, 
and the evidence against us is produced. We are ready to meet our 
accusers face to face on the charges; but we protest against being 
tried on charges picked up by the Rey. » nobody knows who, and 
supported by no evidence. 

But we would take the liberty to ask you, gentlemen, whether the 
‘work of grace’ mentioned in the charge, and which is said to have been 
destroyed, was a work of saving grace or not? If not, then the crimi- 
nality of destroying it was not great. If it were a work of saving 
grace, we would ask, secondly, whether there was not a falling from 
grace by those in whom the work was destroyed? If it be said that the 
meaning is, that the Methodist minister hindered the work from spread- 
ing, then we would ask, thirdly, on Orthodox. principles, whether he 
accomplished or frustrated the design of God in hindering it? And, 
finally, we would ask, whether you have not been so eager to find mat- 

ter of accusation against the Methodists, that you have jeoparded 
your own doctrine of mvincible grace? 

To show that the ‘ spirit of Methodism is not congenial with the pro- 
prieties of life, or with the principles of the Gospel,’ you say, ‘it 
divests some females of the delicacy which is appropriately the orna- 
ment of the sex, and brings them forth as public teachers and exhorters 
in a mixed assembly.’ As the Methodists have no rule on this sub- 
ject, we cannot see with what propriety this is brought against Method- 
ism. You appear to use the word ‘teachers’ in the sense in which 
it is applied to authorized ministers of the Gospel. In this sense I 
never knew an instance of the kind among the Methodists in this coun- 
try. And in any sense, so far as your objection is considered, it is a 
sufficient answer to refer to the society of Friends, who have a full 
proportion of female publieyspeakers ; yet we have never heard their 
delicacy or their modesty called in question. 

While on the subject of female teaching, you use the following most 
extraordinary words: | 

‘Revolting as it may seem, the cases are frequent, when Methodist ministers 
have held out to females the privilege of public speaking, as an inducement to be- 
come their proselytes. And I hope you will pardon the seeming reflection cast 
upon the sex, when I say, that many, though of the weaker class, are willing to be 
caught by such a bait.’ p, 13. 

I have looked at this passage again and again, and have striven to 
recollect if there is any circumstance in the history or conduct of the 
Methodists that could give rise to such a statement. You even pre- 
clude any possible extenuation of your assertion ; for, contrary to 
your usual method, you do not bring this charge against the whole 
body of preachers, as you would do if you founded it on general prac- 
tice ; but you limit it to ‘ frequent cases,’ and your words imply par- 
ticular and specific offers. We are therefore compelled to’ pro- 
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nounce the charge a sheer falsehood, with intent to injure. We are 
reluctant to use such language toward any person, and especially 
toward ministers of the Gospel; but, after the most deliberate reflec- 
tion, we feel justified in using it on the present occasion. It is doubt- 
ful whether a more malignant slander can be produced from the an- 
nals of Protestantism ; and being now at full issue with you on this 
point, we hold you to the proof of your words, in the true spirit and 
meaning of them; or in default of this, to be noted as calumniators and 
slanderers of your neighbours. é 

We omitted to mention, in its proper place, what you say of the 
‘ostentatious’ spirit of the Methodists, in regard to their ‘labours 
to show off the fervours of their devotion by the strength of vocifera- 
tion.’ 

It seems proper that the public should see how steadily you keep 
your object in view, and how industriously you labour to make the 
impression that the Methodist ministers, as a body, are hypocrites, 
and to bring all parts of their conduct under the imputation of motives 
of deceit and guile. The world is much more favorable than you 
are. They impute the earnestness, the zeal and strength of voice 
employed by the Methodist preachers, to their ignorance and enthusi- 
asm; but you say, ‘it is all plainly a matter of calculation, for popular 
effect.’ But though our own judgment tells us that an overstrained 
voice in prayer or preaching is not good, and our Discipline warns 
us against it, yet we sometimes involuntarily fall into it; and hitherto 
the charitable have found a way to reconcile it with sincerity and 
honesty of heart. And by the charitable we wish the ‘noise of the 
praying circle’ to be judged. 

We now come to the third ‘ Letter on Methodism,’ in which you 
treat of our articles of religion. Here we know not which strikes us 
most forcibly, the novelty or the absurdity of your charges. 

But first of all we will notice your paramount design,—a design 
every where to represent the Methodists as hypocrites and decertjul 
workers. 


Of their creed you say, ‘This creed does not contain what it pretends to con- 
tain, viz. the leading doctrines of Methodism. Now, here seems to be a design to 
cover up their real views under exploded rubbish. Articles of faith they must have ; 
but they are careful so to shape them as to be held responsible by them for none of 
their peculiar doctrines, The whole face of these articles shows an utter want of 
frankness.’ 

Of the first article you say,—‘It seems to me to be strikingly defective, It in- 
culcates indeed a threefold distinction in the Godhead, but does not even notice 
those perfections which stand forth with prominence in the rank of redemption. 
In rears Om article, I am pained at finding no mention of the holiness which is 
at once the characteristic and the glory of Deity; and no notice of the justice 
and mercy which it was the great object of Christ’s death to unfold and illustrate. 
Why these glorious perfections are passed over in silence, I cannot see. Is it pos- 
sible to omit the mention of the justice, and the mercy, and even the holiness of God, 
in a system of faith, &c. Of the attributes of God here enumerated, there is not 
one peculiar to Christianity ; nothing but what a Deist or Mohammedan believes. 
And no other part of the creed supplies the deficiency.’ 


Now, gentlemen, is it possible that one of your members should 
write, and that you should all approve and circulate what, if true, 
would consign to everlasting reproach, if not to eternal misery, thou- 
Vox. I1.—October, 1831. 39 
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sands of the best Calvinists that ever lived? With all your opportu- 
nities and means, are you now to be informed that the article in ques- 
tion (as indeed are all the other articles except that which relates to 
the rulers of the United States) is substantially the same as it is it 
the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, from which it was 
taken; and that it was subscribed by Whitefield, Hawes, Scott, and 
every other Calvinistic clergyman of the Church of England? All you 
have said against this article, you have said against all these. Were 
Scott, and Whitefield, &c, so ‘ defective’ in their faith? Did allthese 
give up, or hold very doubtfully, the attributes of ‘justice, mercy, 
and holiness?’ Did all these compound the attributes of God with 
‘ Deists and Mohammedans,’ in an article upon the Trinity? 0 sirs, 
to what lengths have your prejudices against the Methodists carried 
you! Even to asperse the characters and impugn the faith of many 
of the brightest lights that ever adorned the ranks of Orthodoxy. 

To convince your readers that what you say of the Methodist Arti- 
cles of faith is novel and absurd, and to show them how other Ortho- 
dox clergymen view this subject, I would call their attention to an 
article written by an Orthodox ‘ minister to a brother,’ and published 
in the Albany Telegraph of April 6, 1821. 

Some Methodist, it seems, had accused the Calvinists of preaching 
Methodist doctrines. ‘The article alluded to was written in reply, 
and is in the character of a retort. ‘The writer says, 

‘But I will now invite your attention to the twenty-five articles 
published in their Discipline. —Those are good ; and if it would please 
any one better, I would say they are very good. ‘They are such doc- 
trines as Calvinists generally approve. They are such as Calvinists 
framed long before there was a Methodist on earth. These very 
articles, with one exception, (that relating to the rulers of the United 
States, ) and with a few immaterial variations, were framed by Calvinists 
more than one hundred years before a Methodist existed. Method- 
ists have copied them from the thirty-nine articles of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, as contained in the Book of Common Prayer.* 
That they were framed by Calvinists can be easily shown. So that 
whatever excellence there is in the Methodist articles of religion, so 
far as contained in the Discipline, the same was in them before 
Methodists-existed. Hear them cry, ‘ We feel to rejoice in the purity 
of our creed!” What harm inthis? None at all in their joy that their 
creed is pure. Calvinists rejoice in the same. The purity of their 
creed we admire.’ 

We will not discuss now the question whether these articles were 
framed by Calvinists ; but one point we yield, viz. that the Calvin- 
ists have always claimed the honor of being the framers of them. 
And another thing is certain,—thousands of Calvinists, ‘both clergy 
and laity, as well as of Arminians, have subscribed them. We knew 
not till we read the Letters on Methodism, that any person of reading 


[* No. They were abridged from the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, by the Rev. John Wesley, a clergyman of that Church, and adopted by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church before the Protestant Episcopal Church, in America, 
had an existence.—Eprs. ] 
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among the Calvinists ever denied, what the poorest smatterer in 
ecclesiastical history ought to know, that the Orthodox have always 
approved these articles. It appears that in your objections to these 
articles you are the first, and unique. 

What now shall we say of your profession of ‘pain’ at not finding 
the holiness, the justice, and the mercy of God acknowledged. in the 
Methodist articles upon the Trinity, the incarnation and death of 
Christ, the atonement, justification by faith, &c? Do those who 
indulge in bitterness, who misrepresent and slander their neighbours 
under concealed names, feel ‘pain’ for the dishonor done to the 
holiness of God, when others step aside from the path of truth and 
right? But we check ourselves, and will only ask you, gentlemen, 
to lay your hands upon your hearts and answer one simple question, 
Is not your profession of ‘ pain’ mere AFFECTATION ? 


The Methodists’ creed is farther blamed as not containing their ‘leading doc- 
trines,’ and for retaining those ‘ in which all Protestants differ from the Church of 
Rome.’ You say that, ‘ Most of the articles are taken up in disclaiming doctrines 
which, but for these articles, few Methodists would ever have known. Now, 
here seems to be a design to cover up their real views under exploded rubbish. 
Articles of faith they must have; but they are.careful so to shape them, as to be 
held responsible by them for none of their peculiar doctrines. We hear much said 
by their preachers of the possibility of perfection in this life, and of falling from 
grace; but if we confute those doctrines, and show their absurdity, we cannot. 
prove that they are Methodist doctrines.’ 


We may just remark here, in direct opposition to your assertions, 

1. That the articles of the Methodist creed do contain the ‘ lead- 
ing doctrines’ of their faith. If you had said that their articles do 
not contain an erplictt recognition of all the minutie of their pecultar 
doctrines, you would have said the truth. This we trust will be 
regarded as evidence that the Methodists are still too liberal to 
denounce all who do not enter into their peculiar views. 

2. That these articles ‘disclaim’ certain doctrines of the Romish 
church, and are ‘so shaped’ as to unite all good Protestants, will, 
we trust, be admitted by the candid as farther evidence that the 
Methodists are not so straitened in themselves as you represent 
them to be. Their creed, though it does not contain every point o. 
doctrine, is yet all-sufficient as a symbol of the church. 

3. You seem to be sorely afraid that you should lose your labour 
if you were to ‘ confute the doctrines of Christian perfection, and fall- 
ing from grace,’ &c, because the Methodists are not ‘held respon- 
sible by their creed’ for these doctrines. 

Is this to be admitted as your apology for not having before con- 
futed these doctrines? Your fears are groundless. Did you ever 
know the Methodist preacher who equivocated upon these doctrines, 
or any others which they held in contradistinction from the Calvinists? 

It is not a little diverting to hear you talk of thé irresponsibility of 
the Methodists, and the danger of their denying these doctrines if you 
were to confute them. Of all the men in the world you have the 
least reason to accuse others of ‘ denying their doctrines, or covering 
them under exploded rubbish.’ How it should have come into your 
thoughts to bring this charge against the Methodists, is difficult to 
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conceive, unless the same charge so often brought against the Cal- 
vinists of our day had suggested it. 

We are sorry that we cannot do justice to this cause without speak- 
ing of other Orthodox ministers beside those concerned. in writing 
and circulating the Letters on Methodism. But while truth is our 
object, we cannot fear. We therefore appeal to their candour, and 
the good sense of the community, while we submit the following 
observations. 

Calvinism, within the last half century, has undergone so many 
and great_modifications, that it is no longer in form and appearance 
what it was, either in the printed works or in. the sermons of Calvin- 
ist divines ; and yet they neither give us new symbols of their church, 
nor revoke the old. Under these circumstances they are liable to 
charges of opposite characters; and it is but truth to say, that they 
have used much tergiversation to assist them in their difficulties. It 
has been said that they are ‘anti-Calvinistic:’ thisthey deny. When 
it has been said that they were Calvinists, that they held with the 
Saybrook or Cambridge Platform, they have denied this also. For 
many years they have in general preached more like Arminians than 
like Calvinists ; so that many who heard them believed that they were 
not Calvinists, and did not hold the doctrine of decrees as taught in 
the Assembly’s Catechism. And under the influence of this mistake, 
many retain their places in Orthodox churches. 

The Calvinists have complained much of being misunderstood and 
misrepresented ; but when they shall set forth their faith in plain and 
intelligible language, we trust their complaints will cease; for we 
cannot believe that there is a disposition in the community either to 
misunderstand or to misrepresent them. 

Whether a concealed method of holding and teaching the doctrines 
of the Gospel be in accordance with the spirit and design of Chris- 
tianity, deserves to be seriously considered by all. And whether or 
not it be desirable to add to the churches, to keep in or to keep out per- 
sons under a mistaken view of what is or is not the faith of the church, 
will not long be doubted by any who love frankness and open dealing.* 

We do not wonder in the least that those who resolve all the wicked 
motives and conduct of men into the efficient decrees of God, should 
pretend to-find the ‘ hated doctrines’ of election and reprobation in 
the Methodist article upon free will. But it is not so easy to account 
for what you are pleased to call ‘Methodist instructions to inquirers.’ 
These you preface in the following words: ‘I pass to say a few 
words respecting tieir doctrines urged and applied in the instruction 
of awakened sinners. 

‘ As you are continually hearing’ the instructions which they give 
to those called “‘ mourners,” I shall not need to refer to authorities, but 
shall proceed immediately to contrast their course with that which is 
pointed out in the Scriptures.’ Then follows a caricature of a Me- 
thodist prayer meeting, which closes with these words : ‘ Thus in very 
many cases where Christ and his disciples require men to repent and 
believe, the Methodists require them to speak.’ | 


* Those who desire more on this subject, may find it in a work entitled the 
‘Reviewer Answered,’ already referred to. 
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Here you affirm in effect, that the Methodists do not require 
‘mourners’ to ‘repent and believe,’ but instead thereof ‘ require 
them to speak.’ And, by a strange innuendo, you intimate that ‘ you 
could give authorities’ for what you say is their method of instruction. 

If it were consistent with the designed brevity of this reply, we 
might here go into a comparison of the two systems of instruction, 
that of the Methodists and that of the Orthodox, relative to regene- 
ration and justification, and their conditions, repentance and faith. It 
must suffice to say, that while the Orthodox hold that regeneration is 
unconditional, and takes place before repentance and faith; the 
Methodists hold, and always have held, that regeneration is condi- 
tional, and hence urge repentance and faith as absolute and indispen- 
sable prerequisites to the new birth. The writings of all the Method- 
ists, from Wesley down to the present day, are full evidence of this, 
as is the preaching of every living Methodist minister. This is the 
most prominent feature both of their writings and preaching. For 
this the Calvinists, both in England and in this country, have waged 
the hottest war against them. And now you come forward and inti- 
mate to the world that the Methodist ministers, in their ‘ instructions 
to sinners,’ do not teach repentance and faith; but instead of these, 
direct inquirers to ‘speak ;’ and that you could quote ‘ authorities’ 
to prove this. 

Sirs, you evidently did not expect to be called upon for your au- 
thorities to prove this charge ; and if called upon, you did not intend to 
be known. But why stab in the dark the characters of men whom 
you dare not thus accuse in the light? What if there are some dis- 
orders in the ‘praying circle,’ and some things that require correct- 
ing; (and we readily acknowledge there may be some such ;) does 
this justify your insinuations above mentioned? insinuations which all 
who attend our ministry know to be destitute of the shadow of a 
foundation. 

The fourth Letter on Methodism is wholly taken up in portraying the 
arts and powers of an ‘aspiring priesthood’ on the one hand, and 
the vassalage and oppression of the people on the other. 

But the accusers of the Methodists here must certainly miss their 
aim: because they can never make the candid believe that hundreds 
of thousands, male and female, who were born free, and have lived 
free all their days, should nevertheless voluntarily join themselves to 
a denomination where all are made slaves; and that too where there 
are so many Orthodox churches, Congregational and Presbyterian, 
where liberty in perfection is enjoyed! But it is most strange that, 
after-having proved both liberty and bondage, they should still prefer 
bondage where their liberty would cost them nothing, and they might 
go free at their option. Surely he who can believe this, can ‘ swal 
low a camel.’* 

The fifth Letter in the series is wholly devoted to Methodist meet- 


+ If any wish for farther information on the constitution of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and the power of the clergy, they may find it in a work called ‘A 
Defence of our Fathers,’ by J. Emory; the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly 
Review for 1830; and the ‘Reviewer Answered.’ 
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ing houses, and the method of securing them by trust deeds. The 
whole business of building and securing houses of worship, is repre- 
sented as an important branch of that absolute despotism which the 
bishops exercise over the people. ‘The people,’ it is said, ‘do 
not own their meeting houses.’—‘ The lords spiritual ard temporal 
of this church dare not trust a congregation with the control of a 
meeting house ;? the ‘bishops have no confidence in the people ;’ 
and great commiseration is felt for the ‘ people,’ because, before they 
build, they are advised to ‘secure the ground or lot by deed;’ and 
this deed too ‘ must be legally executed ;’ and many such like com- 
plaints they bring against the bishops and clergy. 

Here two things shall be noticed: first, the object the Methodists 
have in view in thus securing their houses of worship; and secondly, 
the mode of securing them. And what if it should be found that the 
Orthodox in Massachusetts at least, are acting on the same principle, 
and in the same way with the Methodists, in building and securing 
their churches? Why then, to be sure, their conduct will go either 
to justify the Methodists, or to condemn themselves. 

First. What is the object the Methodists have in view in securing 
their churches? Indeed they never attempted to conceal their ob- 
ject, which is, that they may enjoy unmolested the churches they 
have built; and that when the present generation are done with them, 
their children and brethren of the same denomination may continue 
the use of them. In this they act upon the principle which nobody 
denies, that he who gives has the right to say to whom and to what 
object his money shall be appropriated. Thus the Methodists, in 
building a church, exercise this right, and secure the house to their 
own denomination. 

And do not the Orthodox claim the same right with regard to 
churches built, and property given by themselves or their ancestors? 
They cannot indeed hold church property that was not, at the time 
it was given, secured to them as a distinct denomination. And this 
is their trouble at the present day, that much of the property given 
by their forefathers for religious and literary purposes is alienated 
from them, and passed into the hands of the Unitarians, because it 
was not secured to them as a distinct denomination. The history of 
the business is briefly this: There is much church property in differ- 
ent parishes in the commonwealth, given in former times when the 
Congregationalists were all one denomination. The object of this 
property was designated in a general way; as for example, ‘for the 
use of the First Congregational Society in Dedham.’ But in process 
of time the Unitarians sprung up in this society, which was once Or- 
thodox, and are now the First Congregational Society in Dedham, 
and by law hold all the church property. Here is a case in which 
law and moral justice seem to be at variance. The Orthodox say 
that in moral justice this property still belongs to them; and with 
this we freely accord. ' 

Secondly. The mode by which the Methodists secure their churches. 
This is by trust deeds. But here let it be observed, that the deeds 
are not given to the bishops, or to the general conference, or to an 
annual conference, or to any minister or body of ministers; but to 
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certain members of the church, chosen for the purpose, who are put in 
trust with this property, to hold it for the use and benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The bishops have not the 
fee simple of a single meeting house in the country. They can neither 
sell nor shut a single church in the land. Nor are the churches for 
their benefit, except as they are a part of the whole body of the 
church. The deed is explicit: ‘ Unto them the said , (the trus- 
tees) and their successors in office for ever, in trust, that they erect 
and build, or cause to be erected and built thereon, a house or place 
of worship for the use of the members of the, &c. The deed then 
proceeds, as all trust deeds do, to point out the mode by which the 
object shall be accomplished ; and recognises the method of appoint- 
ing preachers for the said ‘ house or place of worship’ laid down in the 
Discipline. But all this does not vest the property of the house in 
the bishops, the conference, or the preachers. 

Let us now see how the Orthodox secure their houses of worship. 
This is done, we believe, (at least since their difficulties with the Uni- 
tarians about church property,) by trust deeds, on the same princi- 
ple that the Methodist houses of worship are secured. We have cer- 
tain evidence that the Hanover-street church in Boston was secured 
in this way. Thus the principle of securing meeting houses by trust 
deeds has been approved and adopted by the Orthodox themselves, 
which is all we need contend for. 

There is also this striking agreement between their mode of secur- 
ing churches by trust deeds and that of the Methodists. In both 
cases they are secured to the church, in distinction from the congre- 
gation or parish. 

Where then do you find blame on the part of the Methodists, with- 
out condemning yourselves ? 

But it is said the bishops: have taken from the people the ‘right 
of choosing their own teachers.’ This stale, this hackneyed charge 
against the Methodists, is pitiable in the mouth of the present Ortho- 
dox. Do not their trust deeds take from all non-church members 
all voice in the choice of their ministers, except so far as they are 
pleased to extend to them the privilege by mere courtesy? Without 
this, their trust deeds would afford no security to their church pro- 
perty against the grasp of any other denomination. And then how 
does it appear that they have any more confidenee in their churches, 
than the Methodist bishops and ministers have in their people? The 
fact is, churches are liable to change. Seven eighths of an Orthodox 
church may become’ Unitarian, or something else ; and therefore they 
mean to guard against possible events, and secure their property to 
the remaining eighth in case of such exigency. And why blame the 
Methodists for using a similar precaution ? 

We are now prepared to estimate the difference between the 
Methodists and the Orthodox with regard to the liberality of their 
respective systems, and the privilege of their people to choose their 
own teachers. Both build houses of worship and secure them to the 
church by trust deeds, which deeds recognise their respective me- 
thods of obtaining ministers. Beyond this they disagree, and the 
advantage is on the side of the Methodists. They, having seen the 

‘ 
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superior advantages of a traveling ministry, and believing that the 
variety of gifts which it furnishes is altogether best for the church, 
and acting from motives of piety to God and benevolence to men, 
preferring the public good to the gratification of their own taste, choose 
to receive their ministers by appointment from the general superin- 
tendents,-—the bishops. They are therefore sure, all things taken 
into the account, to have the preacher of their choice, if not the 
preacher of their taste. And thus, when variety of gifts is adapted 
to variety of tastes, all will be gratified and edified in turn. But can 
we say as much as this in favor of the Orthodox mode of settling 
ministers? Among them the election of a minister is made by the 
majority of the church, perhaps against the will of a large minority. 
Here then is a part of the church who have an uninteresting and un- 
edifying minister imposed upon them, not for two years at most, but 
it may be for life. We have had considerable opportunity of acquaint- 
ance both with Methodist and Orthodox churches, and we are pre- 
pared to give it as our deliberate opinion, that the Methodists have by 
far fewer difficulties about ministers than the Orthodox have. And 
on the whole we cannot but reflect, that when learned gentlemen, 
with the Methodist Discipline in their hands, assert that Methodist 
meeting houses do not belong to the people, but to the bishops, it 
betrays not so much the want of information as of candour. 

We pass now to the sixth Letter, wherein we find it asserted, that 
‘almost universally’ the Methodist ministers ‘denounce all settled 
ministers as hirelings.’ 

After what has been said in the foregoing Letters, we cease to won- 
der at any representations or assertions you may make, being prepared 
to expect whatever you may think for the interest of your cause to 
say. And we should think it altogether unnecessary to follow you 
any farther, were it not that a part of the community are yet to 
be informed of the character and extent of your designs and efforts 
against the Methodists, and that the present occasion affords an op- 
portunity to give this information. 

The time was when the term ‘hireling’ was used by some Method- 
ists respecting some Congregational and Presbyterian ministers. But 
we do not recollect to have heard the term so used for the last fifteen 
years. Nor do we believe it could have been so used, to any con- 
siderable extent, without our having noticed it. 

It was not, héwever, because these ministers were ‘ settled,’ nor 
principally on account of the largeness of their salaries, that they 
were Called ‘hirelings.’ In order to understand this subject, it should 
be observed, 

1. That the clergy in New-England generally, at the time ‘the 
Methodists came into this part of the country, were, in spirit and in 
labours, rather a secular than an evangelical body of men. Pure 
and undefiled religion was in a. very low state; and scarcely any means 
were used for its “revival, except the mere routine of Sabbath day 
preaching. Revivals in those days were very seldom ; prayer meet- 
ings were hardly known, and evening meetings were highly censured ; 
while the doctrines of the Methodists, their spirit, their method of 
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preaching, their class meetings, and what was considered their irregu- 
lar mode of proceeding, met with the most violent opposition from 
these men. 

2. The spirit of religious enterprise was not then waked up ; the 
missionary spirit was not then roused ; and the sacred office was used 
rather as the means of a livelihood, than as a spiritual calling of the 
deepest interest. Men ‘ qualified themselves for the ministry of the 
word,’ set their price, and waited for a ‘call.’ Some said they ‘ would 
not undervalue their classmates by preaching for less than the com- 
mon price.’ There were ministers in those days, as there are now, 
who had been settled and dismissed, and were out ofemploy. ‘There 
were also parishes without settled ministers; and these generally 
raised money to pay for preaching a part of the year. When any of 
these ministers were employed, it was ‘to preach the money out ;’ and 
then they returned to their secular employments, like other men, and 
waited for another ‘ call.’ 

3. The ministers of those days were supported by taxes, legally 
assessed on all the people, not excepting the Methodists, Baptists, &c. 
These denominations thought it hard, when they had supported their 
own preachers, to be compelled to pay preachers they did not hear, 
and whose doctrines they did not believe. And when they saw that 
those ministers were ready to receive their money, and even contend- 
ed for it as their ‘right,’ representing the Methodist preachers as 
‘intruders,’ and ‘breakers up of churches,’ it was: natural enough, 
and no great breach of charity, to call them ‘ hirelings.’ 

In this state of things, legislative enactments were obtained, freeing 
from taxation such persons as produced certificates that they belonged 
to other societies, and contributed to their support. At one time, in 
this state, the law allowed all to be taxed; but provided that those 
who had certificates should be allowed a drawback on the treasurer 
to the amount of their taxes. 

Under one or another modification of the certificate law, very many 
-Methodists were taxed; and where they would not pay, their goods 
and chattels were taken and sold for their taxes. In many instances 
the societies which had levied the taxes, refused to pay back the 
amount; and in several instances this was recovered by legal pro- 
cess. In other cases persons stood out, and their bodies were taken 
and thrown into prison. In the town of Wilbraham, in this state, and 
not far from the supposed writers of the Letters on Methodism, there 
living a gentleman of large property, who, for many years, has 

orne a commission of the peace, and represented the town in the 
general court, and who, notwithstanding he was a regular communi- 
cant in the Methodist Church, was taxed, and refusing to pay, was 
taken and incarcerated in Northampton jail. One other instance of 
this kind has come under my own observation. And it was on 
account of this opposition, persecution, and oppression, that those 
ministers were called ‘ hirelings.’ 

It must be observed here, though it gives us pain to be obliged to 
say it, that this whole system of oppression originated with, and was 
k€pt in operation by the Orthodox. In 1810, Thomas Barnes, 
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minister of a Universalist society in Falmouth, Maine, instituted a 
suit to recover the taxes of some of his society, when Chief Justice 
Parsons decided that a certificate without an incorporation could not 
exonerate from taxation. This decision roused the Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Universalists, and others. ‘They saw their liberties 
gone. They petitioned the legislature from all parts of the state; 
and forming a coalition with those of all denominations who were 
favorable to religious freedom, they found themselves strong enough 
in 1811 to put an end to this oppression. ‘Then was passed the 
religious freedom act, under which we have since reclined as under 
our own vine and fig tree, and none has been able to hurt or make us 
afraid. 

Thus it appears that an oppressive system of taxation originated 
with the Orthodox in this state, and ended when they ceased to rule. 

Whether they have changed their sentiments on this subject, or 
would pursue the same course again if they had the power in their 
hands, remains to be seen.* If they reproach us for calling them 
‘hirelings’ under those circumstances, we have an undoubted right to 
produce those circumstances in our own defence. And we shall rest 
our cause on the decision of a candid public. 

The writers of the Letters on Methodism have been so eager to 
retort the charge of ‘hireling’ on the Methodists, that they have 
made all their own domestic and traveling missionaries at least to be 
hirelings. Nothing can be plainer than the.character of a hireling, 
as given by our Saviour. - He is one that ‘ preaches for hire,’ and 
‘ careth not for the sheep.’ This would not answer forthe gentlemen, 
because it is no proof that the Methodist preachers do not care as 
much for their flocks as the Orthodox do. They must therefore give 
a strained and far-fetched account of the ‘true shepherd’ and the 
‘hireling ;? in doing which, they place themselves and their missionaries 
in a most ludicrous point of light. In giving the character of the 
‘true shepherd,’ they say, ‘If they (the flock) suffer, his property suf- 
fers. If they die, his property is diminished, © As all his earthly ex- 
pectations depend on the safety and prosperity of his flock, he watches 
over them day and night continually, &c.’ But this is ‘taking the over- 
sight of the flock for filthy lucre’s sake.’ Well, it is better that the 
gentlemen say this of themselves, than that we should say it of them. 

Let us now hear what they have to say of the ‘hireling.’—‘ He is 


* Since the foregoing was written, I have learned that the Rev. Joshua Crowel of 
Ware, (the town of the Rev. Mr. Cook, who is believed to be not unacquainted 
with at least one of the writers of the Letters on Methodism, but not I believe in 
his parish,) a located minister of age and standing, and a trustee of the Wesleyan 
academy, recently, while struggling with adverse circumstances, had his only cow 
taken and sold to pay his parish tax, for the use and benefit of an Orthodox clergyman. 

Are such the ministers who reproach the Methodists as tyrants, and accuse them 
of living by a ‘sponging system? Yes, these are the very men who are so loud 
in their cries against the tyranny and oppression of Methodism: who affect to 
sympathize with the Methodist ‘ people,’ on account of their frequent collections, 
and the burthens imposed on them by the ‘bishops,’ which ‘grind them almost to: 
powder.’ In their tender mercies for this people, they inform us that this ‘ traveling 
multitude’ are to be supported by the poorer classes in the community ; ‘ but whether 
by contribution, subscription, or Taxation, does not sufficiently appear.’ p. 30. 
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one,’ they tell us, ‘ whose (temporal nue no respects iden-« 
tified with the sheep.’ This applies exactly to their home. and tra- 

veling missionaries. —‘ He labours only for a short time.’ Thus it is 

with their missionaries. ‘If the flock perish, he does not lose his 

compensation.’ Neither do their missionaries. ‘And he, therefore, 

feels no special interest in their comfort or preservation.’ If this in- 

ference is fairly drawn, it applies also to their missionaries. — In 

the source from which this imagery is taken, he is the good shepherd 

who is personally interested in the sheep, and remains permanently 
with them. And he is the ‘ hireling’ whose employment with a par- 
ticular flock is only temporary ; ‘ whose own the sheep are not ;’? whose 

reward is in no respect dependent on the preservation or growth of 
the flock, but is received from others.’ It is perfectly plain then, 

that their home missionaries are ‘ hirelings.’ 

When Pilate wrote this title of Christ, ‘THe Kine or THE Jews,’ 
and refused to alter it, it is supposed that his design was overruled by 
the invisible hand of God, and he was made to speak the truth con- 
trary to his wishes. And thus these gentlemen, though they did not 
design. it, have given to the Methodist ministers the character of 
‘true shepherds,’ and to their own missionaries that of hirelings. If 
this be the character of the true shepherd, that ‘ his earthly expecta- 
tions depend on the safety and prosperity of his flock,’ (though this is 
not his motive in taking the oversight,) then are the Methodist minis- 
ters ‘true shepherds ;’ for we know it to be the fact, that if they do 
not receive their support on the circuits and stations where they labour, 
they are noé sure of it from any quarter; and if they receive half or 
two thirds of their allowance where they labour, they are not sure of 
getting any more from any quarter,—all the gentlemen have said to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And if what they, have given as the cha- 
racter of a hireling be correct, we might defy them and all men to 
show that their missionaries are not complete ‘hirelings.’ But let it 
be remembered, that this is their own account of their missionaries, 
and not ours. 

But these gentlemen, so rich in their own resources, so fruitful of 
invention, have hit upon another proof that the Methodist ministers 
are hirelings; which is this: They have ‘ large salaries, and are sure 
of their pay.’ But if this proves the Methodist preachers to be hire- 
lings, it will prove all Orthodox ministers, whether settled or travel- 
ing, to be hirelings also, if they have as large salaries, and are as sure of 
their pay. Let us see then how these matters stand. 

But first we would premise, that here, as elsewhere, the object of 
the gentlemen is to represent the Methodist preachers as hypocrites, 
liars, artful, money loving and money getting men, influenced by 
worldly motives in all that they do: that while they profess to take 
and use the sacred office,—not ‘for filthy lucre’s sake, but of a ready 
mind,’—they are in fact getting ‘rich by the ministry, and abandoning 
it for worldly speculations.’ With this object in view, what may we 
not expect them to say of the Methodist preachers’ salaries ? 

They tell us, however, that their statements are founded on the 
Methodist Discipline. This is incorrect. The Discipline does not 
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warrant them in saying that Methodist preachers have a ‘ complete 
support for themselves, their wives and children, in sickness and 
health, and for their widows and orphans,’ exclusive of their ‘ annual 
allowance.’ Nor does the Discipline tell them that they actually 
get what is allowed them. Besides: There is one thing respecting 
the annual allowance of the preacher, his wife and children, which 
they appear not to understand, viz. that this allowance was origi- 
nally all that was allowed himself and family ; but being found inad- 
equate to meet his necessities, provision was made for an estimating 
committee of lay brethren, to say how much more than this he should 
be allowed for table expenses, house rent, and fuel. This is the sense 
in which the Methodists understand the Discipline upon this subject. 

We will now take the annual allowance of a family as they have 
given it, at $280. This sum of $280 is not exclusive of his whole 
support, as the gentlemen represent; but out of this sum he is to 
clothe himself and family, educate his children, provide himself with 
traveling apparatus, &c, &c. The gentlemen havesfound out, how- 
ever, that much of this (clothing) may be expected ‘in ordinary cases 
to be supplied by gratuities, which Methodist ministers are known to 
be constantly recewing.’ Surely the Methodist people must have a 
very different opinion of their preachers from that which the gentle- 
men entertain; and, while we are ever ready to acknowledge the 
liberality of our people, we would ask the gentlemen, for they claim 
to be judges of all these matters, how this proves that our people 
groan, being burthened, beneath that ‘system of sponging by which 
their ministers are supported ;’—it being a rare thing that people who 
are oppressed with such ‘ enormous’ demands, as they say our people 
are, should be so liberal. 

But though they know that the Methodist ministers are ‘ constantly 
receiving gratuities,’ yet there is one thing they do not know, namely, 
that no preacher, we speak now of the New-England conference, can 
have a claim upon the conference till he has rendered an account of 
all his ‘ gratuities.’ 

After giving the several sums mentioned in the Discipline as allowed 
to a preacher, his wife and children, which they think, ‘ for w1sE REA- 
sons, were scattered through the book’ of Discipline, that the Method- 
ists might not be able to see them ‘stand together,’ they proceed,— 


‘So here we have a complete support for their families and themselves, at home 
and abroad. Then provisions are made for cases of sickness and distress. Their 
widows and orphans are sure of support, and themselves are sure of a pension 
when disabled or superannuated : so that here is a provision for every emergency, 
and what amounts to a complete independence,—beyond the necessity of trusting 
Providence.’ (What divinity is this, which teaches that a man may be ‘sure of 
support beyond the necessity of trusting Providence?’) ‘But over and above this,’ 
they tell us ‘the minister has a regular salary, the whole of which he may lay up 
as an accumulating fund, consisting, in families of average size, of 300 dollars. So 
that there is no kind of secular business which is so lucrative, and in which a man 
without a capital may ordinarily accumulate so much wealth !!"—‘ Princely provision.’ 
—‘ We here see the reason too why so many traveling preachers chose to ‘locate,’ 
and abandon their work for worldly employments and speculations, after having 
pursued it long enough to have collected a sufficient capital,’ &c. 


This ‘princely provision'‘—this ‘enormous sum,’—these ‘ immense 
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salaries,’—this ‘mighty increase,’ the gentlemen tell their readers, 
the Methodist ministers ‘ DEMAND AND RECEIVE.’ 

To follow them in their representations and assertions, is the most 
painful task ever imposed on the present writer. He has read many 
Deistical publications, and Universalist effusions, but he never saw, in 
the most angry production of a Deist, or Universalist, a wider depart- 
ure from the course of honor, candour, truth, charity, and the whole 
spirit of the Gospel, than is evinced in these letters, and especially in 
those on the salaries of Methodist preachers. But what renders 
it still more exquisitely painful to follow them is, that they have done 
these things under the profession of the Christian ministry. No mar- 
vel that they concealed their names. A regard for themselves dic- 
tated this ; and we venture to predict that nothing but necessity will 
ever induce them to avow the authorship of the Letters on Method- 
ism. And that necessity may exist. Already circumstances pretty 
clearly point them out; and if any thing will induce them to come to 
the light, it will probably be a desire to save their reputation by an 
effort to prevent their being, willing or unwilling, dragged before 
the public. 

The reader will now please to notice a few facts in direct opposition 
to the representations of the gentlemen. 

1. The Methodist preachers do not receive ‘300 dollars’ over and 
above all their expenses. 

2. They do not estimate for themselves the amount to be paid’ them. 

3. Their salaries are not ‘enormous.’ No Methodist preacher has . 
ever got rich from the salaries allowed him. 

4. No Methodist minister is ‘sure’ of what the Discipline allows 
him, or of what is estimated for him. 

We would now call the reader’s attention to the actual amount of 
Methodist preachers’ salaries. For several years this conference 
[the New-England] published financial minutes, giving the amount 
of collections and disbursements. 

These financial minutes for 1821 and 1822, nowlie beforeme. The 
finances of the conference have not improved much, if any, since 
those years; and it may be observed that the New-England con- 
ference, at the dates mentioned above, included the whole of New- 
England east of Connecticut, excepting that part of Vermont west 
of the Green Mountains. 

We will first, then, present the gentlemen with a view of the 
‘mighty income’ of the Methodist preachers, by giving the whole~ 
number in this conference who received $400 and upwards for the 
year 1821 :— 


Providence, for one preacher and family, raised...scecesecscoeccesces $412 82 
Lynn Common, one preacher and family....... Susser eeenege+repeses: Seen 
Lynn Wood End, _— do. do. cuccseee 43370 
Boston, two preachers and families.,......... re 

Nantucket, one preacher and family....... teeeeceens 

Hamden circuit, two preachers and one family........-. 


It appears from this view, that only one preacher this year received 
over five hundred dollars ; that none of the others came up to that 
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sum, and that only four others overran four hundred dollars. The 
next highest was $366, 21; and from that down to $19, 94. 

We will next give the whole number of preachers who received 
four hundred dollars and upwards for the year 1822. 





Providence, one preacher and family ..........ccsesceeseccecs .-+.- $450 00 
Lynn Common, do. Ga vases veh dec hedbetene éinwe 04 0ESOS 506 37 
Lynn Wood End, do. do. eGR DD MARR: s Kan RRs Oe wees 442 88 

antucket, do. GO, cnevevnceeneesevecvees cocccccces 441 10 
Hallowell, one preacher and family...seseeseeesccccvcevcccsccseseess 442 97 
Hamden, do, do. GQ. Eerpiles vecdeccacescesncssuece seeee 403 98 


From this it appears that only one preacher received over five 
hundred dollars this year, and that only five overran four hundred 
dollars. The next highest was three hundred and fifty-eight dollars, 
and from that sum down to thirty-four dollars and seventy-two cents. 

These are specimens of the ‘ enormous,’ the ‘ immense salaries’ of 
the Methodist preachers. , 

The Rev. gentlemen tell us also that these preachers are ‘ sure’ of 
their whole allowance; that they ‘demand’ and ‘ receive it.’ To show 
how near the truth they have come, we will here give some other 
statements from the aforesaid financial minutes. _ 


The whole sum required for 1821, exclusive of the presiding elders’ 


allowance, WAS .....0...+65 indies hau vide Ges bis en dad bide ene $16,487 00 
The whole sum received was ...... Gab 66ahs wi a0 RE CE ON ceeee 5,424 31 
I MORO ois 6 do vcnncencnpeees se cengsicengns dia baegs Xs 11,062 69 
To meet this deficiency, the conference had 

From the Book Concern ..... bn 0 a $e oak Oss odneLs ee $300 00 

PCA CG COO ON ooo o's s parcied dnive wcle cepncwlece siebiec esac 100 00 

From mite and cent societies .......cccc cece cece cecececeess 414 19 
Collections for. conference .....ccccccacenvcccccccceces wae wd 49 09 


863 28 

Leaving a final deficiency of ......... ie sk ereiwed nae hnuagts coceeee 10,199 41 

- The minutes of this conference for 1830 were not printed ; but I 

can give the Rev. gentlemen one fact, which may convince’them that 

the finances of the conference have not much advanced upon former 

years, which is, that our superannuated preachers received but eighteen 
dollars for that year. 

On the whole we may remark, Se 

1. That the Methodist preachers in the largest towns and best 
societies receive but about one third as much as the Orthodox minis- 
ters in the same towns. 

2. That only a few Methodist preachers in the largest towns, 

where rents and living are high, receive as much as the Orthodox 
ministers generally receive, even of those who have the poorest 
parishes in the country, where living is cheap. 
_ 8, We may ‘safely’ conclude, that two thirds of the Methodist 
preachers in the country do not receive over one half of what is con- 
sidered a comfortable living for an Orthodox minister in the same 
parts of the country: 

4. The gentlemen, in their reptesentations of Methodist preachers’ 
salaries, have done what intelligent and candid men could not do. 

5. That what they have said of the oppressions of the Methodist 
people, and their groaning under the burthens imposed on. them by 
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their preachers, is false, offictous, and meddlesome, and what intelligent 
and honourable men would not say. : 3 7 

6. That the Methodist ministers are supported by the voluntary 
contributions of their people; while the Orthodox ministers generally 
receive not only much larger salaries, but have them legally assessed 
and secured by law. 

7. That if the Methodist preachers are ‘hirelings,’ because they 
receive large ‘salaries,’ and are ‘sure’ of their support, the Orthodox 
ministers must be ‘hirelings’ for the same reason; but then as the latter 
receive more, and are more ‘sure’ of their salaries than the former, they 
are more properly ‘hirelings. Thisis according to their own showing. 

The next letter of the Rev. gentlemen is devoted to show how 
the sums necessary to support this ‘traveling multitude’ are raised. 
Loud complaints are uttered against the frequency of our collections, 
and the ‘ tariff? on our books, as well as against the objects to which 
they are applied. The gentlemen seem to think the civil govern- 
ment, and all our republican institutions, are in danger from the ‘im- 
mense’ revenues of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and that some 
‘earthly tribunal’ ought to be created to look into this subject, lest 
it should ‘ rear a wealthy and haughty aristocracy’ in the midst of us. 

We have wondered to see the gentlemen so anxious upon the sub- 
ject of Methodist preachers’ salaries. But the secret is now out. 
In a former letter they tell us, ‘ The Methodist ministry furnishes a 
living which is equal at least to the avails of a fund of $10,000. 
And into this living they step with little or no previous expense for 
education: while other ministers, after having spent in time and money, 
- and for necessary books, what is equal in ordinary cases to $3,000, 
to prepare themselves for usefulness in the church, receive for their 
labour, in a vast variety of cases, “but A BARE LIVING, and in many 
Cases BARE ENouGH.” ’—‘ A bare living !’ ‘ Ay, there’s the rub.’ The 
Rev. gentlemen, after spending $3,000 ‘to qualify themselves for 
usefulness,’ cannot bear to see the ‘ illiterate Methodists’ out-do them. 
Surely there must be a strange mysterious ‘power in Methodism, 
of which we have not been aware.’ So the gentlemen think. 
And they ‘are half right. There is a ‘ power in Methodism,’ 
otherwise the Methodists.in so short a time, from such small begin- 
nings, unaided by the ‘ powers that be,’ without wealth and ‘ with- 
out learning,’ could never have grown to be more than ‘half a 
million’ of souls in these United States. This power, so mysterious 
to these gentlemen, is none other than the truth and consistency 
of their doctrines, their manner of preaching them, and the blessing 
of God upon their labours. The love of Christ and of souls has 
carried them forward against the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
against some Orthodox ministers and floods of calumny, and the 

leasure of the Lord has prospered in their hands. Between them 
and the children whom the Lord has given them, there has been a 
mutual and strong-affection. They have been united in labours, in 
reproaches, and in divine consolations; and hence the freeness and the 
cordiality with which they have communicated to each other’s wants. 
For a farther answer to the gentlemen’s misrepresentations and ex- 
aggerations, the reader may consult the Methodist Magazine and 
Quarterly Review, and the Reviewer Reviewed, 9s before referred to. 
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On the eighth and ninth Letters I shall barely remark : 

1. The ‘prefixing the significant word our’ to their music, books, 
&c, is not done, as the gentlemen represent, to ‘ prevent their mem- 
bers from mingling,’ or communing ‘with those of other denomi- 
nations,’—learning their ‘tunes,’ or reading their books, but as giving 
preference to their own, as every denomination ought to do. 

2. The burlesquing the whole body of the Methodists, because a 
Methodist once relinquished the reading and admiring of Thomas 4 
Kempis when he came to be informed that he was a Roman Catho- 
lic, is just such a proof of an exclusive feeling in that body, as the 
following anecdote is of the same feeling in the whole body of the 
Orthodox. Many years ago, when I traveled a circuit on Penob- 
scot river, about half a dozen Calvinists in held a separate 
meeting on the Sabbath, when the Methodists preached in the 
vicinity. A certain man, who sometimes attended with them, read 
one of Wesley’s sermons to them on a Sabbath, and after the meet- 
ing he asked several how they liked the sermon. They, supposing 
the author to be a Calvinist, gave their unqualified approbation of 
the discourse. One said it ‘ was his experience.’ Another, that is 
‘was the very marrow of the Gospel.’ ‘The person who read it then 
told them that John Wesley was the author of it. The whole meet- 
ing was in a sad dilemma. To approve the discourse of a Method- 
ist, would wound their consciences; and to take back their approbation 
was impossible. After enduring for some time their disagreeable situa- 
tion, one hit upon a method of relieving the whole company, by 
observing that ‘ it did not come from a Methodist preacher’s mouth.’ 

3. In Chap, i. sec. i, of our Discipline, about thirty ‘rules’ are 
given by which to judge the sincerity of those who ‘desire to flee from 
the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins :’ but the gentlemen, 
with their accustomed candour and good ‘feeling,’ give about half the 
initiating lines of the section, and exclude every one of the ‘rules,’ and 
then say, * Who does not see that this condition, namely, ‘a desire to 
flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins,’ throws 
the doors of Christian communion open to aLL who may wish to enter?’ 
‘Were the Presbyterians to pursue such a course of admitting mem- 
bers, their church would swell to millions.’ 

This is the ingenuousness of ministers calling themselves OrtTHO- 
pox’! We will not complain, but simply add, that if a Methodist minis- 
ter should depart so far from the spirit of these rules, as these gentle- 
_ men have from fair dealing, he would be expelled from the Church. 

4. Even that merciful ‘rule’ which relates to the ‘ doing good, espe- 
cially to them that are of the household of faith, (whether Methodists 
or Orthodox,) helping one another in business,’ &c, for the express 
reason that ‘the world will love only its own,’ and will oppress these, 
is by the gentlemen resolved into a ‘sectarian feeling.’ Really, gen- 
tlemen, you have driven us to despair—despair of pleasing you, unless 
at the expense of our consciences, and the word of God. We have 
seen how you trifled with the rules respecting dress, though founded 
on the plain word of God. The plainness of dress in the Methodists 
you condemn as ‘ grimace’ and ‘pride.’ Here is another rule founded 
on the express word of God, Gal. vi, 10, ‘Do good, especially ‘to 
them that are of the household of faith.’ This you make to be evi- 
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dence of a ‘ sectarian feeling.’ To clear ourselves, we adopt the Apos- 
tle’s mode of reasoning, ‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye.’ 

We pass over in silence a great many things in these Letters, because 
it is as painful to us, as it must be unedifying to our readers, to follow 
Rev. gentlemen who deal in little beside injury and insult. ‘There are 
a few things more, however, which we must notice. We liave met 
with many strange things and anomalies in the course of the Letters 
on Methodism, which are a tissue of misrepresentations and falsehoods 
from beginning to end. We have now a most queer thing to notice. 
The pious female, whose letter of inquiry has led to this public disclo- 
sure of the evils of Methodism, being exceedingly perplexed in her 
mind to know whether she could safely continue to worship with the 
Methodists, since she had begun to see their true characters, writes to 
her ‘ spiritual father,’ and requests him to resolve her difficulties : but, 
alas! he, at the end of his eighth letter, finds himself as much in the 
dark as to the object of her inquiries, as she is herself; and returns 
her this comfortless answer : ‘ You must settle this question for yourself.’ 
Yes, who would believe it? All these Rev. gentlemen, after accusing 
the denomination of Methodists of ‘ pride and arrogancy ; bigotry and 
a sectarian spirit; of deceit, and guile, and falsehood ;’ as a ‘mischievous’ 
sect; after representing them as an anti-Christian sect, the ‘ most 
favored daughter of the Church of Rome,’—after all this and more, the 
gentlemen cannot answer her inquiries as to joining herself.to their 
assembly. Their words are, 

‘ The most difficult part of your question respects your relation to the Method- 
ists. If you were so situated that Been could conveniently attend meetings of your 

P 


own ‘denomination, the case woul lain. Christians should weigh well the 
matter before they consent to become in any way accessary to the mischiefs 


practised by them.’ 

What, gentlemen! after the character you have given the Method- 
ists, do you hesitate whether it be the duty of an Orthodox Christian 
to commune with them? Do you really mean to say, that ‘if.it is not 
convenient?’ for him to meet with Christians, he may meet with ‘hypo- 
crites; deceivers, and corrupters of: the word of God? Do’'you say, 
that ‘ Christians should weigh well the matter before they consent to 
unite with bacchanalians, thieves, and incendiaries? Really, gentle-- 
men, we cannot believe that you are in earnest ; for if the Methodists 
be the people you represent them to be, you can with no more pro- 
priety consent that Christians should unite with them, than with a gang 
of incendiaries. If we may therefore be permitted to speak the hon- 
est sentiments of our hearts, we must say, either that you yourselves do 
not believe what you have said about the Methodists, or that what you 
say as to the pious female’s relation to them, is mere affectation of can- 
dour and liberality. This is another proof that the correspondence 
with this pious, anxious female, is all a fiction. Men do not trifle thus 
in matters of importance and truth. 

The gentleman gives the following as a ‘test’ by which the guilt or 
innocence of the Methodists may be known : 


‘You may test their unwillingness to attend to any subject which does not 
come from “ our” people, by offering my letters to some of them. In doing this you 
40* 
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will be asked, Who are they written by? “One of our preachers?” And if you say, 
No; they will reply, “O it is some Rapicat, and they are not to be believed ; there is 
no truth in them; no, not a word.” There are horrid letters in circulation.’ p. 36. 

According to this it would seem that if the Methodists deny the 
charges, it is to be regarded as proof of their guilt. We always thought 
that the accuser was bound to prove his charges; but according to these 
gentlemen, the accused are held to prove their innocence, and that by 
not denying their guilt! 4h! hapless Methodists! Our reverend ac- 
cusers seem indeed to have brought us back to the days of witchcraft, 
when, if a poor hag on being thrown into the water sunk and was 
quackled, she was of course deemed a witch, and was dealt with 
accordingly ; or to the days of the fire ordeal, when, if the accu8ed in 
walking blindfold over nine red hot plowshares touched one of them 
with his feet, he was reputed guilty ! 

GENTLEMEN! Jluthors and distributors of the Letters on Method- 
ism, in this address to you, I have aimed to use plainness of speech, 
but to avoid invective; and while on the one hand I would not impute 
to you false motives, on the other my conscience would not allow me, 
through an affectation of candour, to impute to error or mistake what 
you have evidently said wilfully and with design. 

You have sometimes complained of the treatment of the Unitarians 
toward you. But when did the Unitarians ever treat you in the man- 
ner you have treated the Methodists. Yet you have complained ; and 
the language of your complaint is well suited to our present occasion. 

+I have openly avowed in this letter my own opinion, and what I 
know to be the opinion of the Christian brethren with whom I have 
the honor to be associated, in relation to these subjects. I know that 
what you have said is incapable of being supported on any grounds of 
evidence. I do know that the accusations which you have brought 
against [the Methodists] are nor TRUE. J aver that THEY ARE NOT, 
before Heaven and earth. That they are accusations of a hurtful ten- 
dency need not be said. They go to destroy all respect for us, all 
confidence in us, all prospects of our usefulness in society, or in the 
chureh, just so far as you are believed ; and to render us the objects of 
suspicion, of scorn, and of hatred. As injured men, as injyred in a 
manner that is highly unjust and cruel, we call on you either:for repa- 
ration, or else*to support your charges. These charges are allegations 
as to matter of ract. They are not matters of opinion merely, or the 
deductions which may be drawn from opinions. As matters of fact, 
you are bound to support them. According to all demands of pro- 
priety and justice, you have no liberty now to retract, [or remain con- 
cealed,| by professing disdain for your opponents; none to screen 
yourselves under the allegation that you dislike controversy. On every 
ground of equity you must either support the charges you have made, 
as to the facts, or take them back; or else stand before the public 

those who have abused and maltreated their fellow beings, mem- 
bers of the same commonwealth, entitled to the same privileges with 
yourselves, and having a right to claims that they shall be spoken of 
with truth and justice; a right which cannot be violated without 
responsibility for so doing.’* 


* Professor Stewart’s Letter to Dr. Channing. 
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~~ Your charges, gentlemen, are brought against the largest denomina- 
tion of Christians in the country : a denomination who hold the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and the doctrine of atonement, the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, the depravity of human nature, regeneration by Divine agency, and 
justification by faith, as well as yourselves : a denomination which has 
done as much to spread these doctrines, and to revive religion, as your 
own ; and whom you have found it expedient to imitate in a variety of 
respects. . 

Your treatment of the Methodists is a poor example to your respec- 
tive flocks, and if followed, and Gospel discipline should be enforced, 
would:cut them off from the kingdom of Christ. 

It will, I fear, set our respective denominations farther apart than 
they were before; prejudice many against the Methodists who know 
nothing of them; and finally furnish occasion to our common ene- 
mies to reproach the religion of the Bible, and to say sarcastically, 
‘See how these Christians love one another.’ 

Permit me, gentlemen, in my own name, and in behalf of my denom- 
ination, to subscribe myself 

Your injured Friend, and humble Servant, 
Timotuy. Merritt. * 

Malden, Mass., June 29, 1831. 


EEE 


DR. GREEN’S ATTACK ON ‘ PRACTICAL METHODISM.’ 


Ir had been our purpose, as intimated in our last number, to continue in 
the present a more particular notice of the articles on Practical Methodism 
contained in the Christian Advocate, edited by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel 
Green, of Philadelphia. We are glad to find, however, that our design 
has been so far anticipated in a preceding article, (the review of the ‘ Let- 
ters on Methodism,’ by the Rev. Timothy Merritt,) as will very much cur- 
tail our task, and in a great measure supersede the necessity for its minute 
execution. The well merited castigation which Mr. Merritt.inflicts upon 
the concealed authors of the ‘Letters on Methodism,’ is as justly due to 
the masked author of the articles on ‘ Practical Methodism ;’ and little 
less so to his endorser and supporter, Dr.Green. We shall, nevertheless, 
still glean up a few items which have not fallen in the way of Mr. Merritt, 
and place them in such a light before our readers as will enable them to 
judge with what truth and sincerity Dr. Green’s correspondent has styled 
himself our ‘friend ;’ and how far his articles contain internal evidence of 
having issued from the bottom ofa guileless heart,—one touched with ‘no 
feeling’ toward us ‘ but that of kindness and good will,’ and destitute of any 
design to hold us up to ‘contempt or ridicule.’ Such are his professions : 
-—guch the fair show in the flesh with which he commences! -Indeed, he 
acknowledges that it was among the Methodists that he ‘ received his first 
religious impressions :’—that with many of them he has been ‘long and 
intimately acquainted,’—has ‘often held sweet counsel together with them,’ 
and regards them, as a body, ‘as a respectable and pious branch of the 
church of Christ !? 

But now mark what follows these professions. Mark the fruits and the 
evidence of the friendship and the gratitude of this model of a ‘ friend ;? and 
then judge also what ideas he must have of what constitutes ‘a respect- 
able and pious branch of the church of Christ,’ since he admits ours to be 
such, and yet represents the practices which he condemns as ‘ general in 
‘ 
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the Methodist communion ;’ and this, too, from ‘what he has personally 
known ;’ for so Dr. Green himself understands him. 

After premising that he omits ‘ the discussion of doctrinal points altoge- 
ther,’ our ‘friend’ remarks, that, as to ‘method’ in preaching, ‘we ‘ disclawm 
it;? and therefore he talks of our ‘ manner.’—‘ One of the first character- 
istics’ of our preaching, he says, is ‘that it communicates little or no 
instruction.’ This he ascribes to two causes :—the ‘illiteracy’ of the 
preachers, and ‘the little value they place upon evangelical truth, as a 
means of conversion and sanctification :’ and adds his persuasion, that, 
‘ however in theory some of this denomination may value learning and 
biblical truth,—practical Methodism, speaking of it at large, disregards 
both !’—Nay, he adds a positive assertion, that, 

‘With the multitude of the denomination, the best possible recommendations for 
the Gospel ministry are, strong lungs, excitable feelings, a ready flow of words, and 
a great show of zeal :’ 

All of which might consist net only with gross Calvinism, but with gross 
impiety. Yet ‘the multitude’ of our ‘respectable and pious branch of the 
church of Christ,’ he affirms, considers these ‘ the best possible recommend- 
ations for the Gospel ministry !’—So says our ‘friend ;’—and Dr. Green 
underwrites for him. : 

One other trait which he ‘ ventures’ to add in the picture which he draws 
of our ‘respectable’ church, is, 

‘That there is no class of Protestant Christians so generally ignorant of the Bible, 
or.of the connection and bearing of its solemn and eternal truths, as those of this 
denominatlon.’ 

Of the ‘Methodist circuit riders,’ he asserts that ‘every thing said by 
Adam Clarke, they receive as Gospel,’—‘the little reading they have, 
being chiefly of his works ;> and they ‘appear quite adepts in the Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages.’-—He even once ‘heard a 
shoemaker assert, in the pulpit, that Paul was a Methodist !'—This to be 
sure was monstrous. But quere :—does not Dr. Green think that Paul 
was a Presbyterian ?’—The sneer at the ‘hatter’ also (why not at the tent- 
maker and the fisherman too,) we shall pass over with simply remarking, that 
we are so far from being ashamed that there are many among our brethren 
in the ministry, who were brought up in honest industry, and in respect- 
able mechanical or agricultural pursuits, that we rejoice in the fact, know- 
ing as we do, from the best of all proofs,—the fruits,—that very many of 
these have been specially honored as the most willing, able, and suc- 
cessful messengers of the Lord, in spreading the Gos el among the poor 
and destitute, and in winning souls to Christ. And if Dr. Green’s cor- 
respondent wil venture to let himself be known, we have little doubt that 
there may be some who have once been even ‘ shoemakers’ or ‘ hatters,’ 
or of other mechanical professions, who would have no occasion to be’ 
ashamed or afraid to speak with him in the gate, before the people. We 
should really like to know, too, who the ‘ person’ is that possesses the dis- 
tinction of being ‘ quoted as authority wherever known,’ whom Dr. Green’s 
correspondent heard assert, ‘that John Calvin was one of the greatest 
enemies of the human race.’ Such an ‘authority’ must be one of more 
weight than is often met with. 

‘ Another characteristic of their preaching,’ continuing his portrait of us, 
he says, is ‘abuse of other denominations of Christians.’ In this place he 
uses the word ‘abuse,’ he informs us, ‘in its legitimate sense ;’ and adds :— 

‘This is a sin, as far as I know, coéxtensive with Methodism.—If there are indi- 
vidual exceptions I have not met with them. Wor is it an occasional sin, nor a sin 
of infirmity ; it is habitual, and a sin in whose commission they delight.‘ Nor is 
this abusive warfare confined to one denomination—it is indiscriminate. It is 
waged with the Baptist, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian :—none of any Shib- 
boleth escape but those of Wesley.’ 
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The remarks of our ‘friend’ on ‘a hireling ministry,’ have an ample 
answer in Mr. Merritt’s review above referred to. ‘So also has the follow- 
ing friendly and consistent picture of our ‘respectable and pious branch of 
the church of Christ.’ 

‘ Wherever, under the labours of our ministers, [the Presbyterian,] God is pour- 
ing out of his blessed Spirit, they [the Methodists] are sure to bethere. If harmony 
prevails, the great object is to disturb it..—‘ And this course they pursue, until, too 
often, the candle of the Lord is extinguished, the windows of heaven are closed, and 
the Spirit of grace withdraws his saving and converting influences.’ 

Again :— 

‘The time was, when our Methodist brethren made a great show of charity.—It 
was, when they were far less numerous than they are at present; and when the 
were compelled to conceal their real feelings, in order to make any progress. And this 
show of charity, under certain circumstances, is not unfrequently made even now. 
When they entera place where any other sect is dominant and popular they are 
very conciliating in public; they preach at & on the acknowledged doctrines ; 
they talk much about charity, and brotherly love; and yet too often, are at this 
very time, profuse of their invective in private. Indeed it is not going beyond the 
truth to say, that there are not a few of them who can assume almost any hue, to 
suit circumstances. 

They appear to believe that all but themselves are very worldly minded. In 
the avowal of this opinion they make no hesitation whatever. They point to 
their broad hats, and plain bonnets, and straight coats, as evidences of their cruci- 
fixion to the world, and of their want of conformity to its fashions and vanities ; 
and they refer to the more becoming, though not more ——— dress of others, 
as a convincing testimony that their hearts are filled with vanity. So much do 
they permit their minds to dwell upon these trifling matters, that they suppose 
their friends, who attach themselves to other churches, are and must be actuated 
only by worldly motives. They also think and proclaim, that the ministers of 
other denominations make their sacred vocation merely a profession ; and enter it 
because they like it better than law or medicine, and have no other object than to 
make a living. And so much do their ‘itinerants’ dwell upon these subjects, that 
the common people among them are fully persuaded, that there is nothing like true 
devotion beyond the circle which encloses Methodism. On this subject I speak not 
theoretically. I testify what I do know.’ 


Immediately afterward he states that when he was ‘surrounded b 
Methodism,’ and was inquiring to what body he should attach himself, his 
‘ears were continually filled’ with what he pronounces to have been 
‘untruths’ uttered by these Methodists, though he believed all that was 
told him, until he ‘learned from experience that they violated the ninth 
commandment !’——Query :—Were these the Methodists among whom 
he received his first religious impressions;? and with whom he often 
‘held sweet counsel? If so, we again beg the favor of his name and 
address; that we may have the accuser and the accused face to face, 
and judge for ourselves, and let the public judge, which it is that violates 
the ninth commandment. Nay, we demand this of him, asa matter of 
right and ee If he shrinks from it, we have no fear of the inference 
which will be drawn by a discerning public. 

We shail subjoin some farther specimens of our ‘ friend’s’ diatribe :— 

‘Their meetings are conducted with great confusion, two or more praying at the 
same time;’ &c.—‘Hence tvo they conclude, that the worship, where similar con- 
fusion does not exist, is a formal service; and that the denominations which oppose 
it, are all destitute of the power of godliness. This is the datum on which they 
arrive at their conclusion; on which they exclude all but themselves from the 
reigning power and influence of Divine grace.—Believing that genuine piety is 
found only among themselves, they seem as desirous to proselyte from other de- 
nominations, as to convert a sinner from the error of his ways..——‘According to 





their reckoning, where there is no Methodism there is no religion. In the west and 

south, the prayer is frequently heard—“ Lord, revive Methodism ; may this wicked 

peope be converted to Methodism; may Methodism have free course and be glori- 
ed.” What but a disbelief of the total 


want of piety among other denominations, 
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connected with the most abject ignorance, can account for such absurd, I had almost 
Said impious, conduct ?’ 

‘The feeling above described is also obvious from the manner in which they locate 
their preachers Their object frequently is, not to find out destitute places and to 
supply them, but to find out where there is a probability that some of their vocife- 
rous and fluent declaimers can distract a supplied and quiet people, and make 
Methodists. I say not that this is their uniform object; for many of the younger 
brethren are sent into the woods, until they catch the pitch; but I assert it to be 
frequently their object.’ ‘ And this is only a specimen of their conduct throughout 
the country.’ ‘I make not these statements by way of complaint against the 
Methodists; but I do make them for the purpose of placing their true character 
before the public.’ 

Again :— 

‘ Are their ministers as a body more given to the duties of their calling, than those 
of otherdenominations ? We venture to say, not near as much.———‘Some of them 
are considered decidedly the best jockies, in the part of the country where I reside. 

One of them isa shrewd, active merchant, famed for his cunning. Another is a 
windmill pedlar, making money rapidly. Another is a partner in a large factory, 
who thinks more about the market than the pulpit. And with just such enumera- 
tions I could fill at least one of your pages. So far are they in fact from being less 
worldly minded than others, that I believe a candid and full examination would 
prove them to be the most worldly men in the Christian ministry.’ 


From the general tenor of Dr. Green’s articles, his readers must of 
course understand the above remarks as having reference to our regular 
itinerant ministry; for as to our local ministers it is certainly no new dis- 
covery that they may be merchants, or partners in factories, or in any other 
lawful and laudable business. - If any of them, however, are more ‘cun- 
ning’ than their masked accuser, they are entitled to ¢redit at least for 
their cleverness.—As to being ‘ jockies,’ if meant in a bad sense, as we pre- 
sume, and the accuser feels entirely safe, as the representative of his 
‘ denomination, in casting the first stone in this matter, let him take off his 
mask and give his specifications, and we will meet him in a comparison of 
denominations, odious as it may be, to any extent that he may desire. But 
if it be merely meant that many itinerant Methodist ministers are good 
judges of that valuable animal, the horse, for which they have such con- 
stant use, we not only admit it, but say that it would be a great shame to 
them if they were not. It is very probable, too, that from this known fact 
some of them may frequently be called on to give advice to particular 
friends in making purchases or exchanges; and in this way their very acts 
of kindness may be made the groundwork of such accusations as those of 
this secret and heartless calumniator. Ina Presbyterian minister, how- 
ever, the same knowledge and judgment, which are tortured into a crime 
ina Methodist minister, would - , ah a valuable accomplishment, and 
one of which a friend might occasionally very innocently avail himself. 
Of this there was an instance in the late Rev. Dr. Mason. 

‘He was a good judge of a horse, and being invited to look at one for a clerical 
friend, discovered that his knees had been marked by the ground, and said, that was 
a good sign for a minister, but not for his horse.’ 

So says the ‘ Philadelphian,’ which some Presbyterians may admit to be 
good authority, though, perchance, Dr. Green may not. 
| As a specimen of the effrontery, we might say the absolute impudence, 
of our accuser, we will barely mention that, among the ‘ factitious methods’ 
of obtaining and retaining a character for piety, with which he charges us, 
and which he says, ‘may all be assumed for the sake of impression,’ one is, 
the making of ‘long and public prayers.’—Such a eharge from a Presby- 
terian !—Risum teneatis amici? Surely our ‘friend’ must be jesting; or 
else forgot whose portrait he was drawing. 

The following is the account given of the means used at our camp meet- 
ings, amongst others, ‘to make up the round sum of 450,000 members. 
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‘ The names of all wheare in any way excited are taken down by the ministers ; 
and at the breaking up of the meeting, they are declared to have united with the 
Methodists. And a notice is written and sent to the “ Advocate and Journal,” 
stating that at such a camp meeting somany were converted. __ 

It.is true that the “discipline” requires an apprenticeship of six months, before 
they are admitted to full communion: but thisismerely a theory of the “discipline,” 
which is but rarely practised.’ 

‘I could state a great many facts, respecting these camp meeting converts. Whilst 
some, I freely admit, have honored their profession and their Saviour, by a life of 
godliness, I have known many others return to the beggarly elements of the world. 

our or five-years since, in the town adjoining that in which I live, about one hun- 
dred were converted; or, to use Methodist language, “got religion” at a cam 
meeting. At this time, scarcely one of them maintains a character for piety. 
few of them yet “hold on,” but the rest “have fallen from grace.” It is presumed 
that these backsliders, with all in like circumstances throughout the country, go to 
swell up the round sum of 450,000 members. It is not a very uncommon circum- 
stance, to hear an individual exclaim at these meetings that he has “got religion,” 
and to see him, before he has returned home, get drunk. And a more common cir- 
cumstance is, to see them “brought out with power,” and to hear them pray and 
exhort and shout, and in the course of a few months afterwards, to hear them say 
that “religion is all ahoax.” .To these thingsI can testify. And yetit is presumed 
that every name placed on the ministerial books at the meeting, goes to make up 
the round sum of 450,000 members.’ 

Our ‘ friend’ seems not to have been aware that before he had finished 
his essays we had exceeded the ‘round sum’ of 450,000 members, which 
seems to have haunted him so incessantly; and that without including the 
*backsliders’ &c, we already number more than 500,000.—Alas! poor 
Ahithophel! 7 

Ibi omnis effusus labor.—All your labor’s lost ! 

Again :— 

‘The “circuit riders” pursue a.plan, well adapted to increase their numbers 
Without adding to the amount of piety. The fact is, that almost every “circuit . 
rider” is a Methodist recruiting officer. The moment any thing like seriousness 
Occurs ina place, the “rider” furnishes himself with pencil and paper; and with 
one in his pocket and the other in his hat, enters the meeting. After a noisy exhort- 
ation, he passes round the room, asking man, woman, and child, if they wish to be 
prayed for; and if so, to give in their names. Without, any hesitation, they 
generally answer his question in‘the affirmative, and ™ their names. In the course 
of a few weeks, some of them become the hopeful subjects of grace. The preacher 
visits them, and they tell him the fact. “Oh! yes,” he replies, “I have been pray- 
ing for you, and I knew the Lord would convert you.” Ifthe brother or sister ex- . 
presses a desire to join some other church, he makes no hesitation in saying, “ You 
have been converted by Methodist prayers, and now you should join the Methodist 
church.” If this is not clear demonstration to the individual he is addressing, he 
produces the paper, on which the name was at first enrolled, as evidence that the 
conversion was the result of Methodism.’ 

The following passage is rather beyond our comprehension. 

‘During the last winter, a petition was sent to Congress from the town of my 
residence, in favour of Sabbath mails; andI am credibly informed—-and I mention 
it with pleasure—that it was subscribed by the most reputable members of the 
Methodist Church.’ 

Our difficulty is to understand how it affords Dr. Green and his corres- 
pondent ‘ pleasure’ that the most reputable members of the Methodist 
Church subscribed a petition in ‘favour of Sabbath mails.’ 

One of the bitter complaints of our ‘friend’ is, that ‘the circuit riders 
and the class leaders’ keep such a constant watch over their flocks, that 
‘they are not left to themselves ;’ and this he says, ‘is the rub.’ Very 
age SF vm were these shepherds to desert their flocks, the next cry would 
be that they cared not for the sheep; and doubtless this would afford a 
much better opportunity for the accomplishment of our ‘friend’s’-objects. 
One of the main topics of his lamentations is, our ‘ unqualified ministry’ 
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Another is, the evil of separating ‘the less from the more intelligent class 
of Christians :’ and ours being the ‘less,’ and theirs the’‘ more’ergo, ours 
ought not to be separated fromtheirs*t.. Could any. thing be clearer, more 
happily devised, or more logical? : ‘ 

‘But whatis, perhaps, the greatest evil of Methodism, is yet to be named. I 
mean its effect in begetting im notions in regard to divine truth. 

In this view of the subject, how deplorable the»extension which is given to views 
and notions based on clouds, and borne up by vapours, which vanish into thin air 
before the light of reason and Scripture.’ ae 

‘This is his description of the doctrines of Methodism. The. substitute 
with which he would furnish us, (as from his selecting Dr: Green’s ‘ highly 
useful miscellany,’ we presume him to be one of the ‘ @ld-school,’) we sup- 
pose, of course, would be old Calvinism. 

‘ Where Methodism has been to any extent prevalent, it is almost impossible to 
make a proper impression upon the mind. You can do but little less than look upon, 
and weep over the wild waste that is widening around you.’ re 

The ‘proper impression upon the mind,’ which it is almost impossible to make, . 
wherever Methodism prevails, is, doubtless, that of Calvinism. This we believe ta » 
be very true; and we thank God for it; and we believe this, too, to be one of the 
great blessings of Methodism, ‘in its progress through the country.’ 

Among the scenes which he says are ‘actually exhibited in nearly every camp 
meeting, and in many prayer meetings and love feasts, from one extremity of the 
country to the other,’ is that of ‘twenty or thirty praying at once.’ * Reverence 
and order in religious worship,’ he says, we consider ‘the characteristics of coldness 
and formality ;? that we suppose that religion ‘consists in a boisterous agitation of 
the passions!’ 'This is Dr. Green’s credible witness. And to wind up the whole; 
as we are compelled to do, he tells us himself, that in the ‘region’ in which he lives, 
‘the intelligent and influential are generally infidels, or something as bad; and are 
rarely ever seen within the walls of a church :’——‘ And that cold chill, which is the 
sure precursor of spiritual death, is pervading thé whole community !—And yet this 
man is doubtless, in his own opinion, one of the ‘qualified ministry!’ What need 
have we of farther witnesses? By their fruits ye shall know them. It is true, 
indeed, that, like the ‘first fallen man, instead of blaming. himself he accuses his 
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neighbours, and charges all this on the Methodists, whom God has giv#h to be with 
him; although he says they are there ‘on the wane.’ So that whether they wax 
or wane, their ‘friend’ contrives to put them still in fault. We have not room for 
farther extracts; and we regret this the less, as our readers must be sufficiently 
disgusted with the medley of misrepresentation, caricature, and falsehood, already 
Jaid before them. 


fo 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


An article in our number‘for July, coritains the aering sentence :— 

‘It is perhaps not generally known that the Ameriean Bible Society also assists the American 
Sunday Unien.with large donations, . But it affords no such assistance to us.’ . 

The General Agent of the American }3ible Society has since informed us that that Society, im 
September 1828, ‘unsolicitedly appropriated 200 Bibles and 500 New Testaments to the Methodist 

i Sunday School Union, and reveived from its Secretary a letter acknowledging the re- 
ceiptof the gift.’ Of this we were not aware when the above sentence was published ; and so far 
as this fact goes, we very cheerfully give Psa to + The above mentioned donation, it 
will be observed, however, was made to the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church some time after the difficulty which had occurred from the refusal of a grant for our 
Sunday schools by the Young Men’s Bible Society of this city ; and after our subsequent deter- - 
mination to form a Bible Society of our‘own. How far it might have been intended to operate ag 
a preventive of the execution of that measure, itis not for us tosay. We must still also be per: 
mitted to think that our former statement, when accurately examined is substantially correct, 
The statement was, that the American Bible Society assists the American Sunday Scliooh Union 
with large donations; but affords no Such assistance to us. Now the Generaf Agent of ‘the 
American Bible Society says himself, that in April last that society made a donation to. the Ameri* 
can iy School Union of twenty thousand Testaments, for gratuitous ribntion among 
poor children in the valley of the Mississippi; while to ws, in 1828, it had presented 200 Bibles, 
and 500 Testaments! Yet the poor children under our care in that great valley were vastly the 
most numerous, and our means vastly the smaller. -In each instance, we add froin the statement 
of the General Agent, the donation was unsolicited; and to each Institution there was but a single 








